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ACK your corn—or red kidney beans, 

clams and shrimp —in Canco 
CEnamel Lined Cans and you know in 
advance she will like the looks of it. 


The marketing advantage of good ap- 
pearance in canned foods is more than 
worth the cost of Canco C-Enamel. 


Plenty of packers have established this fact. 


There’s more to Canco Service than supplying 


Look for this emblem em- 
bossed in the bottom of 
Canco C-Enamel Lined 
Cans. 


quality cans and efficient closing equip- 
ment. 


Canco Service includes a wide field of re- 
search to develop rractical methods of 
promoting the greater sale of canned foods 
by improving their flavor, their quality, 
their appearance. It can be worth to you 


just about what you choose to make of it. Talk it 
over with a Canco representative; he may have 
some ideas for you. ; 


American Can Company 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON 


FIBRE 


METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 
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LARGE USERS OF CAN LABELS. 
Our deliveries for past three months have been 
slow because of strike. 


New organization now running fine! Send us 
your inquiries. 


The Columbus Lithograph Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Manufacturers of high class labels of all kinds 


CORN SHAKER 


Most Corn Canners use Ayars 
Corn Shaker Because 


There is no question about the corn getting sufficient 
shaké. 


It is well built to withstand constant and long use. 


ABOUT 400 IN USE Lots of machines sold 12 to 15 years ago still in use. 


Cans are fed into machine and delivered automatically to labeling machine without 
handling. 


If you are troubled with Black Discoloration in your corn, here is a remedy—Use our 
Corn Shaker. Shaking also gives the corn a Rich Creamy Appearance. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


= 
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The Knapp Type 
W. G. Labeler 


Labels any of the following 
standard sizes of packers cans: 


1-2-25 -3-95-303-1 Tall - 200z. 


For a slight additional cost we can 
furnish labeler Type 3-B-which wiil 
label all of above sizes and alsothe 4 Ib 
and | lb flat and 6 and 8 oz. cans. 


Knapp Labelers are the product of over 30 years 
experience—The best insurance for clean, smooth, 
and evenly applied labels. © They make good mer- 
chandise look better. 


KNAPPCO Pick-Up Gums and Lapend Pastes for = age) FRED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


use on Knapp Labelers are manufactured exclusively for 
us under our own formulas. Experience proves them 


LABELING and BOXI 
the best for use with Knapp Machines. 
‘arried in stock at ENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
New York - Chicago - Ridgewood, N. J. taal 


The Monitor Blancher is Built in Eleven Sizes. 


Why so many? So as to give 
fa at the Canner just the time of 
blanch necessary for the stock 
he is handling. 
Green Peas, String Beans, (cut 
or whole) Beets, Sweet Pota- 
toes, Dry Beans, Lima Beans, 
Spinach—each needs a parti- 
cular time of blanch. 
With a MONITOR selected 
for your work, you are all set. 
It will give you results without 


fail. 


isco, Calif. 
P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. | grown Ont. 
Cannon Supply Co., 


( Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Salt Lake City, Utah 
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AMSCO-SIX Closing Machines have now been in service just SPECIFY: 
a year. In that year they have been installed in many packing AMSCO-SIX Closing Ma- 
plants where such a tremendously high speed machine can be chines in your can contracts 


used to advantage; and everywhere they have made good, this season if you have a big 
establishing new production records and new ideals of — and can use real High 
economy, operating simplicity and reliability. We feel that neal 


AMSCO-SIX is our greatest closing machine achievement— 
worthy of the AMS name. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
L_ BRANCHES: CHICAGO — LONDON 
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THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign - - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each,  .10 
ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 
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107 SoutH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


NOTHER PEA FLOOD IN ’28?—What might be 

termed the annual Convention of the pea canners 

will assemble in Milwaukee on November 8th, 
when the Wisconsin Canners’ Association will meet. 
Pea canners of other States who may attend these 
meetings may object to this statement, but there will 
be many out-of-State canners at that meeting; and be- 
cause Wisconsin represents the bulk of the pea canning 
in this country, and of the world, other pea canners 
should not be too touchy about this trifle. It would be 
well if other pea canners would make this their conven- 
tion. Because in that way the business of canning peas 
could be handled in a business-like manner, or at least 
it ought to be. 


The Wisconsin Association, under the able direc- 
tion of its President and of its Secretary, Mr. Nicholoy, 
always has a splendid meeting, filled with interesting 
and beneficial discussion and actions. In the past this 
Association has even tried to get down to the real busi- 
ness which an association of business men might be 
expected to attempt and put through; but that start 
was a little radical and met with oposition from the 
Government. Between that extreme and what they do 
or do not do now there is an immense amount of good 
work which could be done without any complaint what- 
soever; in fact, with the approval, if not almost the 
irging, of these same Government authorities. 

The Government, for instance, recognizes better 
than many business men that our production capacities 
far outstrip our consuming abilities, and it has not hesi- 
tated to plainly tell producers to curtail their produc- 
tions or outputs to keep within reasonable measure of 
consumption demands. You will recall its warning to 
the cotton growers and others this past season, and if 
it were asked, it would say the same thing to the pea 
canners today as regards the coming season of 1928. 
The world knows that the pea canners badly overpacked 
their business in the past few years, bringing hard- 
ships upon themselves, upon the growers and upon 
many others, and with no noticeable benefit to even the 
much-pampered consumer. And if the Government saw 
the pea canners of the country take steps to regulate 
the production of canned peas, so as to keep it within 


reasonable bounds, or in plain words to keep it where 
it would return a fair margin of profit to the canners, 
the Government would make no objection, provided it 
were done out in the open, and before the eyes of all. 


There is nothing as important before the pea can- 
ning industry today as that action, and it cannot be left 
to the individual. This is equivalent to an insult to any 
business man’s intelligence, to say that he has not sense 
enough to avoid overdoing his own business, but the 
fact remains, nevertheless. The trouble is that each 
individual thinks that he is the only one who will in- 
crease his output, this year, but when the pack is over 
he finds that every other pea canner has figured in ex- 
actly the same way, and the mischief is made. The 
ideal canner, of course, would be the one who, regard- 
less of what any others may do, cuts his acreage and 
pack to the amount which he knows he can sell with 
certainty—to take care of his regular customers. But 
there are too many “Brodies” in this game, as in all 
other games—men who are willing to take a chance. 
They go on the principle that “I’m gon’a hav’a good 
crop and pack, but everyone else will have a crop fail- 
ure, and I’ll be sitting pretty.” 


But a real honest enigma is the question: How can 
we know what the others are doing, and how can we 
tell what the crop and pack will be? The answer ough: - 
to be furnished by your association. The intended acre- 
age ought to be furnished the secretary of the local as- 
sociation by every pea canner, who in turn will confer 
with other secretaries where peas are canned, thus 
compiling the entire intended acreage .of peas, even 
from canners who are not members of any association, 
because a little detective work will furnish the actual 
figures of the non-members. Long before a pea could 
be planted that information could be laid before every 
pea canner, and ought to be, just as the wheat growers 
are told by the Government what amount of acreage 
will be planted to wheat, and so with other crops. The 
pea canners, however, must do this for themselves. 


Now suppose the indicated acreage, upon a normal 
yield, promises to produce 115 cases of peas, whereas 
but 100 cases should be produced to keep supply and 
demand about equal; and further supposing Nature 
might give a bountiful yield and that 125 cases will 
this, for in general canned peas are badly off in naturai 
flavor. But we will reserve that consideration for next 
week. 
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likely be in sight, then word should go out to every pea 
canner to cut his intended acreage 25 per cent. ‘The 
actual figures should be laid before him, made known 
to all men, and the need for this cut explained. There 
will never be any objection to that, because it is merely 
good business sense, and the jobbers would welcome 
that sort of business-like procedure. That would be 
doing the sort of work anyone has a right to expect 
from an association. There is no word or hint of price 
in this, each canner being left to price his goods as he 
sees fit, as he should be. Attempts to control prices are 
idiotic. Never in the history of the world, even when 
they seemed to have the strongest kind of a corner on 
the product, has an attempt to control prices on food 
products succeeded. They have failed 100 per cent of 
the times, and they will continue to fail. Canners have 
never attempted anything of this sort in any of their 
associations, and they never will, we hope. But they 
should know what they are doing as regards produc- 
tion, otherwise they are merely going it blind. 

We can hear you say that the canners would not 
cut their acreage the 25 per cent indicated as necessary, 
but on the contrary would probably add 25 per cent to 
it. We will agree to that if you will agree that all the 
men engaged in pea canning are plain, ordinary dam- 
phools; otherwise we deny it in toto. There is no use 
arguing with a fool, and there are possibly some of 
these unfortunates in the pea canning business; but 
they are a very, very small percentage, and unless sane 
men take example from fools, they will have no appre- 
ciable effect upon the outcome. Sane men viewing a 
sane proposition, will act sanely, and if they do, the 
situation will be safe. 

The real difficulty will be to get co-operation be- 
tween the pea canners, in any State and between ail 
States; that is, to have New York exchange figures 
with Wisconsin, and all other States with these, wher- 
ever peas are canned. But again we believe that sanity 
will win out. 

The tremendous packs of peas in ’24, ’25 and ’26 
made a condition in the canned pea market that we can- 
not imagine any canner enjoyed. Now the pack of ’27 
has promised to clean up this thoroughly unsatisfactory 
condition. Are they going right back into the old wal- 
low, to return to their vomit, to use a Biblical expres- 
sion? Prices on peas are better than they have been 
in three years, and they will continue to improve. If 
they show a good position before next pea planting 
time—and they will—the acreage and the pack will 
again be badly overdone in 1928, and prices will slump 
below cost as before. The factory capacity is there, as 
it stands today; the growers are ready and willing, and 
the industry can over-pack the market in one season 
without even trying hard. The time is here when the 
pea canners will have to demonstrate their business 
ability, and not be swayed by the squawking of some 
outsider that some nit-wits are undoing the good work. 
Co-operation and common sense will keep the pea mar- 
ket in good shape; individualism and distrust for every 
other pea canner will again wreck it. 

_ There are other considerations of importance 
which we would like to discuss here, but have not the 
space. For instance, the matter of taste or flavor of 
the peas in the cans. Something must be done about 


ONVENTIONS—AS OTHERS SEE THEM—Ap- 
parently canners are not the only ones who hold 
conventions where talk and more or less useless 

resolutions are indulged in—and the attendants go 
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home, unchanged except for the expense. The follow- 
ing is taken from the National Fertilizer Association’s 
house organ—their fun column, as you will guess. 


“The question of specific fertilizer recommendation 
about broke up the party, but it was finally agreed that 
“Blanket recommendations should be made only for 
Cover Crops.” 


The resolution to recommend only Ed Pinaud’s 
“Eau de Quinine” for top-dressing failed miserably. 


The convention went into a prolonged deadlock on 
what to use on potatoes. Some insisted on 5-8-7; others 
preferred chicken gravy. 


_ .The Farmer who reads the resolution on home- 
mixing can never conscientiously follow the practice. 


Whereas, acid phosphate does not make the soil 
acid, is made by treating phosphate rock with sulfuric 
acid, and contains available phosphoric acid. Be it 
resolved that the name of acid phosphate be changed 
so that there will be no further confusion except in the 
minds of the manufacturers, the users, and the agron- 
omists, as to what is meant when trying to express 
what is now commonly known and accepted as acid 
phosphate. Carried. 


- Moved to ignore question 7. Carried. 
Moved to reconsider question 7. Carried. 
Moved to re-ignore question 7. Carried. 
Question 7 then fully discussed. 


Just found out that the word “auditorium” comes 
from two words—“audio” meanin’ to listen to, and 
“taurus” meanin’ bull. 


| ASSOCIATION MEETING DATES 


Nov. 8-10, 1927—Wisconsin Canners at Milwaukee. 
Meetings and exhibit at Audi- 
torium. 


November 11—Michigan Canners, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids. 

Nov. 17-18, 1927—Indiana Canners, Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis. . 

Nov. 28-29, 1927—Western Canners, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 


Dec. 8- 9, 1927—New York State Canners. 

Dec. 13-14, 1927—Ohio Canners. Hotel Deshler-Wal- 
lick, Columbus. 

Dec. 13, 1927—Pennsylvania Canners, at York, Pa. 

Jan. 4- 6, 1928—Northwest Canners. 

Jan. 5- 6, 1928—Ozark Canners. 

Jan. 23-28, 1928—National Canners, Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies, National Food 
Brokers, at Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago. Exhibit under same roof. 

Jan. 23-28, 1928—Meeting with National Convention: 
National Preservers Asso.— 


Headquarters Congress Hotel. 
National Pickle Packers—Head- 

quarters Palmer House. 
National Kraut Packers—Head- 

quarters Hotel Stevens. 
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Uniform Packing 


This is the task for 1927---No canner can avoid it--- 
It is hard, but it is not impossible---and it is not the sort 


of thing that can be done by guess work. 


To insure 


uniform results you will need uniform procedure. 


In other words you must start right---if you expect to 


end right ! 


Some of the oldest 
and best firms are or- 
dering a copy of A 
Complete Course In 
Canning—to study 
this question from the 
foundation up. That 
will save time, trouble, 
worry—and help 
mightily towards the 
desired end. 


386 Pages 6x9 
Bourd in Leatherette, Stamped in Gold 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
Price $10.00, postage prepaid 


Isn’t that the wise 
way to go about this? 
You have the time 
Read this au- 
thority—get all the 
points possible. There 


now. 


is nothing that can 
help you as much. 
You'll find it the best 
$10.00 you ever in- 


vested. 
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What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


Buying Combines of Jobbers and Resentment of Large Wholesalers Over Alleged Favors Shown 
to Chain Groups Taken into Consideration by Specialty Manufacturers in Recommending 
Equal Treatment to All Distributors—‘‘Vigorous’’ Pressing of Claims by Jobbers’ Com- 
bines Cited—Davidson Cites ‘‘Volume at Any Cost’’ Policy of Grocery Manufacturers 
—Drop Shipment Plan Denounced as Uneconomic—Canned Foods Inventories 
of Jobbers Show Appreciation. 


ESENTMENT—Evidence that specialty manufac- 
R turers are receiving sufficient pressure from 

wholesale grocers individually, and wholesale gro- 
cers’ buying exchanges, to cause them to seriously con- 
sider the advisability of adopting a sales policy extend- 
ing the same terms to all their buyers, developed at the 
recent convention of the American Grocery Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

In a report by the chairman of one of the impor- 
tant committees of the organization were a number of 
paragraphs of especial significance to the interests of 
the wholesale grocers of the country. For example, 
“Some wholesale grocers have contracted with retail 
grocers, prohibiting retailers from giving specialty or- 
ders. Such contracts are a restriction of your liberty 
and rights, are selfishly motivated, and should be met 
with decided opposition individually.” And again, 
“Some wholesalers are being induced to join associa- 
tions on the theory that volume will reduce the cost. By 
pooling orders, thus merely indicating large volume, but 
in reality not increasing it, special consideration is 
being sought in a most vigorous fashion.” Discussing 
private brands, the report said: “When all else seems 
to fail, this expediency is tried with familiar results. 
Private brands and the preservation of the present 
channels of distribution do not go hand in hand. They 
hasten changes. The unfortunate part is that the re- 
tailer whom it is intended they shall serve is the very 
one to suffer. Raise the standard of retail merchan- 
dising and the private brands will disappear. When a 
customer puts his private brand, which is his privilege, 
into competition with yours, he relinquishes his right 
to discuss policy with you.”’ On the question of special 
discounts, advertising concessions, etc. (this paragraph 
taking up briefly the major grievances of the wholesale 
grocery industry), the report says: “There may be 
nothing unethical in this practice, provided you offer 
the same opportunity to all. Publish what you do and 
give every one a crack at it. Asa good priciple, do not 
do for one what it would be inadvisable to do for all.” 


In completion, the report referred to says: “In this 
big commercial game there are many factors strug- 
gling. Some are fighting for their very existence ; some, 
such as desk jobbers, are parasites; some have sensed 
an advantage and are pushing it. The percentage of 
business being done by the various factors is changing 
rapidly as the estimate of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce crediting the chain stores with 20 per 
cent of the entire grocery business will indicate. All 
sides are seeking protection. It behooves us as manu- 
facturers to realize that that which is economic will sur- 
vive. Service has been and always will be rewarded. 
We cannot sit idly by and watch the procession, but we 
can see that all are given a fair and eaual opportunity. 
_ Let us see that each owns his merchandise on the same 

basis as his most favored competitor; that the salabil- 


ity of our products is guaranteed; that his stock is 
guaranteed against our decline; that we fairly and 
quickly adjust claims; that we help the retail trade, all 
of it, merchandise our products, and that we even go so 
far as guaranteeing the sale of our goods. If we do 
that, then there seems nothing left except to determine 


the ingennuity and selling ability of respective distrib- 
utors.” 


Sound Distribution—A number of pertinent facts 
regarding the present policy of “volume at any cost” 
on the part of grocery products manufacturers were 
placed before specialty manufacturers at their Atlantic 
City convention this month by Roy L. Davidson, presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
Declaring that, economically speaking, it is time for the 
check-valve be placed by some specialty manufacturers 
on the rising selling costs for their products, he said: 
“When your product is auctioned to the lowest bidder, 
regardless of his service to you, when your specialty 
men attempt to control the jobber to whom the order 
shall go, I say to you that such procedure is stifling 
lasting and sound distribution, as well as blocking the 
program of production eventually. I recognize the right 
of any man to establish himself in business and the 
right also of any manufacturer to sell whom he chooses. 
However, I should think some of you ought, for eco- 
nomic reasons, if for no other, to make a study of your 
drop shipment business and make sure whether it is 
really economical for you to drop ship so indiscrimi- 
nately. It is a question whether it is either economical 
or profitable for the manufacturer to use this expensive 
method of distribution so extensively as he does. It is 
true in the great majority of cases that drop shipments 
necessarily involve the transportation in the aggregate 
of a large tonnage at less than carload rates that would 
be more cheaply and economically distributed if the 
goods moved at carload rates to one of your established 
jobbers with invested capital at the point nearest the 
retailer to whom you want the drop shipment or any 
other sale made. It is for you and you alone to decide, 
but in the long run the most economical method is the 
best not only for the retail and wholesale distributor, 
but for the manufacturer himself. Is this sound dis- 
tribution, this purely price-selling of your product? 
How can you expect co-operation from the rank and file 
of your customers under such conditions? Would you 
be a satisfied, sales-punching eustomer under the same 
condition? A great waste can be eliminated in con- 
trolling extremely long deferred or uneconomically split 
shipment specialty orders. In eight instances out of 
eleven the second shipment is returned at a cost to you, 
or the distributor. Or the sixty-day or later shipment 
order is forgotten by the purchaser and returned, and 
the same waste exists. plus the additional sales expense 
in attempting to resell. The increased production by 


the unfair free deal route has outlived its usefulness 
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BOOS SEED CO 
_& 


‘BLOOD TELLS”’ 


Every “stake” in this picture represents a different lot of peas, the product of either a 
hybrid or a model selected vine of the previous year. This work on our 240 acre ranch 
is all done personally by a trained graduate of the University of Munich with many years 
of experience. It is the FIRST STEP TOWARD PEDIGREED SEED. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., Breeders & Growers 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 


KRAUT PACKERS: Just as the horse has given way to the automobile, so the 
hand pack method of packing kraut is giving way to the Hansen Automatic Kraut - 
Filler. Automatic Kraut Fillers increase production, eliminate waste, reduce labor 
and insure a more uniformly better product because they operate steadily, handle 

hot kraut, insuring vacuum and sterility without exhaust, fill accurately, brine and top 
cans, eliminiating waste of juice and kraut and have a capacity of 60 cans per 
minute with but one operator. They are built to withstand effects of kraut juice 
and render long dependable service. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


Hansen Sanitary Hansen Sanitary Hansen Sanitary Hansen Automatic Hansen Automatic 


Corn Filler Pea & Bean Filler Can Washer Kraut Filler Tomato Filler 
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and is resented on every hand. First, it is a loading 
sales plan and defeats quick turnover that you so ar- 
dently advocate. Effective and economic distribution 
can find no place for the something-for-nothing idea. 
Let’s sell on merit, not on camouflage. It is no uncom- 
mon thing, as most people in the business now know, 
for a manufacturer to quote his goods lower for the 
same quantity to one or more chains than to the jobber. 
The latest instance of which I happen to know is that of 
two quotations made the same day to the same city by 
the same institution, to two different buyers, for the 
same branded article: one quotation to a wholesale gro- 
cer and the other to a chain store with a differential in 
favor of the chain of more than $1 per unit. I know 
perfectly well that the manufacturer has the right to 
do this and to have, if he wishes, as many different 
prices as he has customers. I ask the business question 
and the economic question whether a manufacturer who 
follows that procedure really expects the wholesaler to 
~ compete successfully with the lower quoted firms. Is 
it sound distribution for any of you to hold back one 
element of distribution and penalize it by favoring an- 
other? Leaving out any question of the jobber’s wel- 
fare, would not the manufacturer himself make more 
money if his distributors were fairly treated, and there- 
fore were eager to support him by selling his goods? 
The manufacturers continually ask us for co-ordination 
and co-operation. The thing you desire would be more 
rapidly attained if you did not make it impossible in so 
many cases. I mean not to be critical, but rather to 
co-operate with you when I ask you to consider the 
question whether unfair price discrimnation is sound 
business for you or for any merchant.” 

Drugs and the Grocery Trade—Thus far the gro- 
cery industry has had to fight the entire battle in its 
effort to keep drug interests from putting over State 
legislation designed to prevent any but retail druggists 
from handling proprietary articles, household remedies 
and simple chemical products. The fight in many in- 
stances has been a losing one. Manufacturers, inter- 
ested in as.wide a distribution as possible of their prod- 
ucts, have been unwilling to take sides in the contro- 
versy which has been waged between drug and grocery 
interests for the past several years, owing to the danger 
of antagonizing either side. The American Grocery 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Association, comprising in its 
membership several makers of household chemical 
products, has realized the danger confronting their dis- 
tributive outlets by the propaganda pushed by drug 
interests, and at its annual convention at Atlantic City 
this month adopted a resolution opposing any laws re- 
stricting to retail druggists the sale of household lye 
and ammonia. While grocery interests appreciate the 
thought behind this resolution, they need active support 
in their campaign to keep the drug interests from out- 
lawing the handling of all products of this type in gro- 
cery stores. This support should be forthcoming from 
all makers of household chemical products and propri- 
etary articles in the interest of maximum distribution 
for their products, but the grocers, unfortunately, do 
not happen to be as strongly organized as the opposi- 
tion, and the outlook indicates still further restriction 
of the business of the retail grocers of the country, 
while the drug stores continue to expand their opera- 
tions into the grocery, hardware, sporting goods, elec- 
trical and other fields. 

Inventory Appreciation—For the first time in sev- 
eral years wholesale grocers and other canned foods 
distributors this season have cause for congratulating 
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themselves over their early-season canned foods pur- 
chases. The buyer who took the bit in his teeth and 
bought on “packed-to-order” contracts in large volume 
during the spring months, has already assured his firm 
a large return on the money invested. The old adage 
regarding “Goods well bought—” applies particularly 
to canned foods this year, inasmuch as with few excep- 
tions, canned foods purchases made at early-season 
prices have already shown sizable appreciation in mar- 
ket value, with further advances in prospect. Canned 
foods departments of distributing organizations have 
not been money-makers, in most cases, during the past 
few years, but the 1927-28 season promises to be an ex- 
ception. This state of affairs, which bids fair to carry 
over into the new year, should make for a favorable 
launching of the 1928 selling campaign, and should be 
reflected in a substantial volume of packed-to-order 
business next year. The one factor which must be 
guarded against, both by the canners and their distrib- 
utors, is the menace of over-production next season, 
with a consequent unfavorable reaction which would 
go far toward demoralizing the industry. During the 
past year or so a number of prominent canning con- 
cerns were driven rather close to the wall by the un- 
favorable market conditions. While 1927 has been gen- 
erally a year of recovery for these interests, a repeti- 
tion next year of the disastrous market conditions 
which have prevailed over the past few years would 
cause incalculable damage to the entire canned foods 
industry. With this thought in mind, leading factors 
in both branches of the industry are consistently 
preaching conservatism to govern 1928 operations. 


SALMON PACK OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


IGURES compiled by the canned salmon section of 

the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association in re- 

gard to the salmon pack for the season to date 
show that this year the total is 778,378 cases, as against 
1,455,873 cases for the same period in 1926 and 
1,215,482 in 1925, according to a report of September 
26, prepared by American Consul General Ernest L. 
Harris at Vancouver, British Columbia. The sockeye 
pack and the springs are only a little lower than a year 
ago, while the cohoes are slightly higher, with a big 
decline occurring in the pinks and chums. The follow- 
ing figures are for the pack for the present season to 
date, with the figures for the same species for last year 
for the same period in brackets: 

Sockeye, 281,089 (287,143) ; springs, 51,048 (54,- 
603); bluebacks, 19,248 (18,234); steelheads, 1,292 
(1,767) ; cohoes, 95,835 (94,008) ; pinks, 183,312 (733,- 
384) ; chums, 146,554 (266,734). 

Latest returns received by the Federal fisheries 
office, from canneries, show that the salmon pack in the 
Fraser River district is approximately 123,000 cases. 
This is about the same as last year. There were 35,455 
cases of sockeye canned or about 10,000 cases less than 
a year ago; pinks totaled 55,000 cases, showing an in- 
crease. Packs of otheer species of salmon are: Cohoe, 
6,507; springs, all varieties, 14,344; bluebacks, 9,736; 
chums, 1,089. The run of chums has just started. 

The experience of the 1927 fishing season has 
brought home to those engaged in the salmon canning 
industry the realization that fishing in British Columbia 
is too intensive. It is understood that as a result of 


informal discussions in fishing circles the point has been 
reached where voluntary co-operative action among 
canners and fishermen is a possibility. 
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THE LIVINGSTON COUNTY 
CANNING CO. 


HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader this 
Year. We would refer all canners to them 
as to its capacity and grading. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 


Wells & Patapsco Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


GREEN BEAN CLEANER 
CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 


Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 


Can Markers 
Lift Trucks 


Conveyors 


Special Machinery Built to Order. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. 
Ogden, Utah 


BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO. Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ontario 
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The Business Trend Since 1921 


An Address By Dr. 


Julius Klein, Director 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Before the Associated Business Paper Editors, Chicago, Illinois, 


Tuesday Evening, 


(Note—There are so many good points of advantage to 
every canner in the business in this address of Dr. Klein that we 
feel certain all will read it with pleasure and profit—The 
Editor.) 


MERICAN business is justly proud of the fact that it has 

left as monuments of its progress since 1921 a long succes- 

sion of junk heaps of discarded processes, antiquated ideas 
and obsolete policies. There have been, it is true, some tragic 
instances of those who have clung too long to revered and once 
profitable practices and have consequently seen the march of 
progress roll far ahead of them. We still hear suggestions and 
hopes of reverting to the old-time methods and restoring “pre- 
war normalcy,” but it is being more and more widely appreciated 
that such retrogression would be about as simple as an attempt 
to return to the middle ages, and just about as profitable. 


There can be no doubt that our recent commercial progress 
and present momentum has been due largely to the disposal of 
the incumbrances which were discarded along the way as busi- 
ness has climbed out of the post-war pit. Not the least among 
these abandoned “antiques” have been the old devotion to ex- 
cessive business secrecy, the fear of losing some temoprary ad- 
vantage by adopting the “new fangled notions” of simplified 
practice. The suspicion that statistics and efficiency programs 
are “academic” and the contempt for associated effort. 

But by this endorsement of the abandonment of time-worn 
cumbrances I would not for a moment imply that all considera- 
tion of the past is futile. In fact, our business community is 
deserving of ample credit for its increasing interest in retro- 
spection. The best evidence of this is the prevalence of the 
study of trends and curves of the trade experiences of recent 
years. Your forward-looking business man is no longer ashamed 
of being caught in the act of an occasional backward glimpse, not 
longingly, but with inquisitive intelligence. He is no longer op- 
erating simply from day to day, and from “hunch to hunch.” 
Index numbers and carefully plotted charts are no longer aca- 
demic mysteries to him; he strides fearlessly through the laby- 
rinths of statistical tables that are spread across his path by 
alert editors, uplifting bank vice-presidents and zealous gov- 
ernment experts. He knows where he is going and he is on his 
way, partly because he knows whence he came, and how. And 
so it would seem that a backward glance down the slope which 
we have been ascending might be profitable at this time, since 
we have reached a plateau after the long upward pull and are 
getting our breath, so to speak, for further intensive efforts. 


The curves for the majority of business indicators have 
traced an encouraging upward patch since 1921. There have 
been no serious downward dips in spite of frequent prophecies, 
especially during the last three years, that we were on the edge 
of another much feared chasm. Now this sounds like the steady 
progress of sustained prosperity, and indeed it has been that, 
even though the number of commercial failures in 1926 exceeded 
those of 1921 by nearly 10 per cent. Using 1919 as a basic one 
hundred, the production index for manufacturing in 1921 was 
81, and by 1926 it had risen to 128; for minerals it was 93 in 
1921 and 142 in 1926 for railroad ton mileage it was 87 in 1921 
and 123 in 1926; for department store sales it was 110 in 1921 


and 136 in 1926; and for mail-order house sales it was 72 in 
1921 and 123 in 1926. 


_ One factor in this remarkable record should be borne in 
mind: A busy business is not necessarily a prosperous one, at 
least for the employer, owner, and those dependent upon them 
in financial and other interested circles.; High gross receipts and 
high profits are not always synonymous. 


A leading line in the machinery industry recently showed 
a net turn-over amounting to fourteen million dollars a year, but 
a check-up of the ten companies in that line indicated total 
profits of only $130,000. The wage-earners in this industry and 
the tradesmen supplying their wants were naturally prosperous, 
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but evidently so far as its stockholders were concerned the in- 
dustry was really “much ado about nothing.” 

As long as the ultimate purpose of business is profit, just 
so long is it necessary to be certain that the rumble of the busy 
machinery is not due to slack belts and loose cogs, and that its 
operation yields something more than noise. 


I ventured the opinion sometime ago that in several of our 
older industrial establishments there are still too many “Aunt 
Sarahs.” She was the good lady, you will recall, who inherited 
a shoe factory and insisted that the plant continue to turn out 
high button shoes because “Uncle Ezra” had made it pay with 
that line in the seventies. Nearly 44 per cent of the machinery 
in one important industrial group is more than ten years old, 
which in these days of strenuous competition and constant 
change threatens to get pretty close to the border line of indus- 
trial senility. 

Modern business, and especially American business, was 
never more dynamic and volatile than it is today. Deductions 
based upon its position last year are: by no means necessarily 
valid now. With such a constantly changing front, it is doubly 
important that our strategy should be based upon a most ef- 
fective intelligence service. One of the outstanding reasons for 
such successes as have been achieved during the past six years 
by American industry and commerce is the highly effective con- 
tact which has been maintained with this front, the constant 
check that has been kept upon the operations of those persistent 
“foes,” waste and inefficiency, by the vigilant services of our 
trade papers and trade associations and the improvement in 
governmental fact-finding agencies. 


It may be interesting, as well as profitable, to review briefly 
some of the episodes that have marked the shifts in this chang- 
ing front during the past six years. In the first place, it is evi- 
dent that some of the lessons of mass production are being ap- 
plied with increasing intensity to mass distribution. The chain 
store system has notably expanded, as, for example, in food- 
stuffs and shoes. In the latter line it is estimated that only 40 
per cent of the retailing is now dependent upon jobbers, the re- 
mainder having displaced the services of these middle men as the 
result of mass retail selling by producers. Incidentally, the 
trade has been vitally affected by the transformations that have 
been going on in our everyday habits as the result of the in- 
creased use of automobiles, and footwear in general is therefore 
notably lighter with a wider range- of fancier styles than hith- 
ert. 


This factor of the greater spread of the automobile has also 
reacted upon the trade in farm equipment, which since 1921 
has very noticeably gravitated toward more tractors and better 
farming machinery in general. 

With reference to post-war style changes, the textile indus- 
try has, of course, felt this element to an unusual degree, as is 
evidenced by the growth of rayon production in this country 
from 1,566,000 pounds in 1913 to nearly 66,000,000 pounds last 
year. This has by no means involved the elimination of the silk 
trade; our silk imports have increased from about 26,000,000 
pounds in 1913 to over 66,000,000 last year. It has been, of 
course, the cotton goods trade which has felt this shift partic- 
ularly, but even in that line there have been many plants which 
under the direction of alert executives have readjusted their 
output so as to capitalize new industrial uses for their wares 
instead of relying solely on the apparel trade. In fact, the ex- 
perience of this trade since 1921 illustrates to a peculiar degree 
the absolute indispensability of intimate familiarity on the part 
of the manufacturer with the shifting needs of his ultimate 
market. 

The autopsies and clinics that have been held over casual- 
ties in this trade have revealed all too frequently as the cause of 
their disasters an entire lack of effective intelligence service on 
market changes, and consequently total unfamiliarity with the 
almost kaliedoscopic changes in the requirements of the con- 
sumers of these lines. 
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HELP SELL GOODS 


TRESS up your package. The power of “Well dressed’”” packages to 
- Putting your product on the dealer’s shelves does n 
Why not help the dealer sell your goods by using a 


create a favorable impression. 


- CONSULT OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU 

new brand should be adopted without careful 

_ We operate a Trade Mark Bureau for the benefit — 

of our customers. It contains records of over 

829,000 brand names includi ll registered brands. 

'))\\ The United States Printing & Lithogr 

Wo Color Printing Headquarte: 


ph Company 


BALTIMORE: 


A machine found in nearly 
every packaging plant. 


The Kiefer Rotary 
Jar and Bottle Rinser 
and Sterilizer. 


Thoroughly rinses containers inside and outside 
at a speed of up to 120 a minute. 


The only rinser with the Kiefer patented central 
foo water-distributing valve---guaranteed never to leak--- 
an assurance against waste of water. 

The first rinsers we built, some fifteen years ago, 
are still in use. What more need be said ? 


Shipped complete ready to install. 


ie Write for pamphlet. 
THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Jj 


SS 
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The electrical industry, has, of course, afforded another 
illustration of striking changes since the war. The great in- 
creases in combustion engines both for transportation and indus- 
trial uses has stimulated the electrical industry to much keener 
efforts toward better merchandising, one notable feature of 
which has been a remarkable development in aggressive adver- 
tising with evidently satisfactory results. Likewise the develop- 
ment of certain lines, such as electrical refrigeration, which was 
almost unknown on a commercial scale six years ago, has served 
as a further stabilizer of the industry. Incidentally, in this field 
of electrical development our telephone wire mileage has in- 
creased from about 18,000,000 in 1915 to approximately 51,000,- 
000 in 1926, to say nothing of such fantastic “de luxe” flourishes 
as the opening of the trans-Atlantic telephone service. These 
figures alone indicate the astounding advance that has been 
made in the facilities for speeding up business. Time is money, 
and the telephone industry has done its part during these recent 
years in making a vital contribution toward the saving of in- 
valuable hours and days in commercial negotiations. 

The lumber trade likewise has felt the pressure of compet- 
ing substitutes such as fibre and various metals, and has an- 
swered this drive through more intensive efforts on the part of 
its trade associations and in the highly commendable activities 
of the National Committee on Wood Utilization. 

Certainly one gratifying feature of our industrial history 
during these past few years has been the unwillingness on the 
part of its leaders to take anything for granted. One good ex- 
ample of this is the toy industry, which has by no means as- 
sumed that the exclusive habitat of Santa Claus is the North 
Pole, Nuremburg or some other remote foreign point. Our pro- 
duction of toys in 1895 exceeded $75,000,000 in value, which was 
approximately twice that of Germany, our neareest rival in this 
industry. A striking feature of this development has been the 
introduction of entirely new ideas, styles and types, particularly 
in mechanical toys and more lifelike dolls. 

An outstanding example of an industrial change of truly 
dramatic quality during these eventful years has been the mo- 
tion picture industry, which has not the remotest resemblance to 
its status in pre-war days. The post-war era has entirely rev- 
olutionized its practices and technique, to say nothing of the 
vast capital investment, which runs in excess of one and a half 
billions in the picture theaters alone, and this sum will be in- 
creased during the coming year by more than three hundred 
million. It is no wonder that with its enormous mass produc- 
tion and outlet the American industry has been able to dominate 
75 per cent of the world’s commerce in this potent trade-promo- 
tive element. Incidentally, 20 per cent of the revenues of the 
American distributors now come from their foreign operations. 


A conspicuous post-war development has also been evident 
in waterways transportation, as is evidenced by the expansion 
of the federal barge line operations on the Mississippi and War- 
rior Rivers and the active interest in improvements throughout 


the central valley and for a deep waterway from the Lakes to 
the Northern Atlantic. 


Turning to foreign trade, it will be recalled that there were 
widespread prophecies immediately after the war that we would 
soon be overwhelmed in every one of our overseas markets 
under an avalanche of returning European competition, The 
experience of these years has completely belied such gloomy 
forecasts. Even at the bottom of the pit in the year 1922 our 
exports were greater than before the war, both in value and 
volume, having averaged about $2,130,000,000 a year during 
1910-14 and exceeding $3,830,000,000 in 1922. Our exporters 
have certainly climbed with surprising speed, having increased 
their overseas sales by more than one billion dollars during the 
past five years, and this in the face of most harrassing competi- 
tion in the shape of depreciated European currency and labor 
costs, wholesale export subsidizing by competitor governments, 
and serious demoralization in many otherwise attractive mar- 
kets through depressions in their home industries, such as sugar 
in Cuba, coffee in Brazil, cereals in various parts of the South 
Temperate Zone, and disturbed politico-economic conditions in 
many European and northern Latin-American areas. 

Those commodities, whose success in export is most de- 
pendent upon efficiency in production and salesmanship, namely 
fabricated wares, have shown extraordinary expansion. Our 
exports of finished manufactures last year were more than 60 
per cent greater in value than in 1922, which with falling export 
prices has meant an even greater quantitative gain. In fact, 
our exports of finished manufactures are now nearly three 
times as great as the annual average during 1910-14, which even 
after allowing for changing price levels, leaves a margin of con- 
siderably more than double in volume. 


It might be of interest to review the part which the De- 
partment of Commerce has had in keeping industry and trade 
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advised of the constantly changing situations which were re- 
acting upon their positions. 

Obviously, the chief problem, when we find ourselves at 
the bottom of the 1921 pit, was the disposal of the incum- 
brances of wasteful production practices, unemployed workers, 
inefficient operations, inadequate information as to. markets, and 
innumerable other hindrances. The Unemployment Conference 
of 1921, under the chairmanship of Secretary Hoover, devel- 
oped a definite program of staggered, off-season undertakings in 
public works, which contributed largely toward the gradual 
elimination of some two million unemployed during the follow- 
ing twelve months. Incidentally, this method has since been 
applied in several foreign countries with almost equally grati- 
fying results. 

Simultaneously, investigations of engineering committees 
on efficiency in production revealed a startlingly high percentage 
of sheer waste, the net total of which was estimated to be not 
less than six billion dollars in our manufacturing industry, and 
probably much more. With this definite objective in mind, a 
comprehensive campaign for waste elimination was launched 
through hundreds of collaborating trade associations and trade 
papers. The Department has maintained contact with this sit- 
uation through more than 70 advisory committees, which have 
been functioning as boards of strategy upon the problems of 
their respective trades in this campaign. 

This machinery, which has been quietly and altogether vol- 
untarily but effectively collaborating with the Department, has 
insured a unit of method and action throughout industry and 
trade which has been widely commented upon by visiting indus- 
trialists, government observers, and others, who have come to 
study the economic recovery of this country sinee 1921. 

As one phase of this collaboration, there were set up, with 
the advice and continued patronage of the respective industries, 
a series of commodity divisions in one unit of the Department, 
and through these agencies the trade promotive work of the or- 
ganization has been given a direct and continuous relationship 
with industry, which has been largely responsible for innumer- 
able waste elimination devices in the progression of our com- 
merce, both foreign and domestic. 

The files of the Department contain voluntary indications 
from industry which show that each year the value of the actual 
results achieved by those trade promotive services, not simply in 
new business, but also in the prevention of wasteful effort, ex- 
ceeds many times the entire appropriation of the Department. 
In fact, for this year the compilation of these dollars-and-cents 
results will probably fall not far short of fifteen times the 
amount expended by the Department in all of its services, and 
this represents, of course, only one small phase of the Depart- 
ment’s work. 

In this connection tribute should certainly be paid to Con- 
gress for the uninterrupted encouragement which it has given 
to this work, both in appropriations and necessary legislation. 
This support has been most carefully allocated after scrupulous 
investigation on the part of the Appropriations Committee, and 
complete preliminary surveys by the Budget Bureau. The prac- 
tice of maintaining approximately the same personnel in the 
congressional committees in charge of this work continuously 
since 1921 has been an invaluable factor in developing an inti- 
mate first-hand acquaintance with the Department’s activities 
on the part of Congress. As one illustration of this collabora- 
tion and of the appraisal by Congress of the work of the De- 
partment as a contributor toward greater business results and 
consequently larger government revenues, I may mention the 
appropriations of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, which have risen steadily from about $900,000 in 1920 to 
$4,000,000 at present. 

Thanks to this more than fourfold expansion, coupled with 
an increasingly economical and efficient operation, the Bureau is 
now rendering 9,500 services te inquiring business men every 
day, as against about 700 a day early in 1921. 

These services are intended to enable the trader, whether 
he is operating abroad or at home, to proceed confidently and se- 
curely by reason of his possession of precise data as to market- 
ing practices, economical distribution methods, buying power, 
and other essential elements. In the foreign field persistent ef- 
forts have been made to discourage unpromising trade activ- 
ities, injudicious financing, dubious procedure-in legal and cus- 
tomhouse matters, and irresponsible agency connections. 

The files of the Bureau contain data on some 300,000 poten- 
tial foreign agents for American exporters and upon several 
hundred desirable foreign legal connections, which according to 
frequent testimony have ben responsible for substantial savings 
to our overseas trading operations. A conspicuous feature of 
the Bureau’s work has been a campaign for the elimination of 
waste and carelessness in the protection of American patents 
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“We excel Our Labels ls 
in‘Designs are the Highes est Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your eo ll Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N-Y. 


391-399 STREET 


THOM. A. SCOTT PORMER MANAGER OF THE LIQUIDATED GEN. Mer: 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT co. 


Landreth’s Garden Seeds 


Before you place your future order, your order for delivery 
after the 1927 crop is harvested, write us for prices for any 
variety, in any quantity, for any date of shipment, and we 
will be glad to quote you. 
If there are any spot goods needed throughout this Spring and 
Summer, please give us the opportunity of quoting. 

Business founded 143 years ago. 


D. Landreth Seed Company 


BRISTOL, PA. 
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and trade-marks abroad, in compliance with the requirements of 
foreign tariff administration and consular regulations. 

The domestic commerce work of the organization is of more 
recent origin, but it has already developed a wide field of use- 
fulness through its studies of retail merchandising, its analysis 
of marketing conditions and buying power in different areas of 
the United States through its market surveys, two of which, 
those on New England and the southeastern states, are now in 
press. These are really attempts to appraise the potentialities 
of certain markets with a view toward laying a complete statis- 
tical groundwork for more intelligent selling in those territories. 

Another approach to the same problem has been through a 
series of commodity trade studies such as the “Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Atlas.” This recent publication constitutes the first effort 
made by any agency, governmental or private, to plot out geo- 
graphically the precise machinery for the distribution of a major 
group of commodities, and in the opinion of a prominent execu- 
tive of this particular trade, the document in question has saved 
the wholesale distributors in this line not less than five million 
dollars through the elimination of wasteful duplication of sales 
effort; the preparation of this study cost the taxpayers approxi- 
mately eight thousand dollars. Similar work has been under- 
taken in paints, varnishes, and electrical lines, and more are 
now in contemplation for other commodities. 

The Department has been assaulting the problem of waste 
elimination in many other directions, two familiar illustrations 
of which might be.cited: 

The Simplified Practice unit is engaged in interesting firms 

in the merits of weeding out the least varieties, dimensions and 
grades. Actual problems are approached only with the request 
and cooperation of industries and commercial bodies, and adop- 
tion of ideas is voluntary. Since the service was established in 
1921, simplified practice recommendations have been developed 
and accepted by manufacturers, distributors and users for some 
seventy-five commodities. 
“~~ Again take the question of housing and construction. A 
sustained high rate of construction activity has featured the 
past five years, with annual programs amounting to six and 
seven billion dollars, of which more than three billion is residen- 
tial. A stable efficient construction industry is fundamental to 
other business, for lumber, iron and steel products, brick, ce- 
ment, and other building materials are produced in every sec- 
tion of the country. An upward or downward swing carries 
other lines with it. 

The new Division of Building and Housing in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has co-operated with the industry in pro- 
grams to ditsribute building activity more evenly throughout 
grams to distribute building activity more evenly throughout 
uniform modern building code requirements; simplifying dimen- 
sional varieties of more than forty different building materials; 
better construction statistics; city planning and zoning meas- 
ures which help stabilize property values and put a premium on 
sound construction; improved standard contract forms; and en- 
couragement of home ownership. 

The Bureaus of Standards, Census, Mines, and Patents are 
well known to industry throughout the country and the advances 
made in each of these units in. close cooperation with their re- 
spective contacts have contributed notably to the improvement 
of that intelligence service, which must continue to be an indis- 
pensable factor in the progress that has been achieved by Ameri- 
can industry during these eventful years. 


THE 1927 FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PACK IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


ANNING companies are reporting a greatly re- 
C aucea pack for the 1927 season to date in British 

Columbia, compared with the same period in 1926, 
particularly in the vegetable line, according to a report 
of September 8 from the American Consul, Lee R. 
Blohm, at Vancouver, B. C., quoting the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. Although some canners 
think that the pack of strawberries and raspberries 
will be fairly satisfactory when final figures are avail- 
able, the present pack of these fruits is much below 
the figures for the previous season, the total for straw- 
berries for all canning purposes being only about 70 per 
cent of last year. Canning raspberries will be about 
50 per cent of the amount put up in 1926. Loganberries 
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yielded a fair crop and pack, but the greater part of 
the pack was used in the making of wine. 

Eight and a half cents and 914 cents were paid for 
jam and canning “straws;”’ 7 cents and 10 cents, re- 
spectively, for jam and canning “rasps;” 614 cents, 6 
cents and 5 cents, respectively, for gooseberries, logan- 
berries and blackberries. 

The Okanagan stone fruit crop was disappointing 
to the canners, a distinct shortage in cherries, plums, 
prunes, peaches and apricots being manifest. Peaches 
will amount to half the usual annual pack. Red cur- 
rants are plentiful, though the black are scarce. Seven 
to 8 cents were paid for cherries and 12 cents for black 
currants. 

Some of the vegetable crops have been comparative 
failures so far as canning is concerned. Spinach was 
a poor crop and early beets were a total failure. The 
second planting of beets may offer something better 
for the canners later. Both asparagus and bantam 
corn .|have been short, the supply of the latter being 
only 30 per cent of normal. Beans and peas have also 
been disappointing, there being only about one-half the 
pack of peas and about 60 per cent of beans. Golden 
wax beans were a failure, but the crop of the green 
variety was fairly good and of excellent quality. 

The canners of vegetables are hardest hit in the 
tomato crop. -This crop is already (September 5, 1927) 
two weeks late and every day increases the danger of 
frost damage. There is a fair crop on the vines, but 
it is being shipped. too green for canning purposes. 
Sines to the canners have been ranging from $6.50 to 

18.00. 


FLORIDA GRAPEFRUIT CANNERS ORGANIZE 


HE grapefruit canners of Florida have just com- 

| pleted the organization of the Florida Grapefruit 

Canners Association, and have elected the follow- 

ing officers: Mr. C. E. Street, Bradenton, Fla., Presi- 

dent; Mr. Ralph Polk, Jr., Haines City, Fla., Vice-Pres- 

ident; Mr. Paul Stanton, Frostproof, Fla., Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

This organization embodies practically every 
grapefruit canner in the state, and has laid out a cam- 
paign for the betterment of quality, standardization of 
grades and other matters of vital importance to the 


trade. 


The most serious problem the Florida canners 
have to face for the pack of 1927-28, it is stated, is the 
shortage of raw stock. The Government estimate on 
the total shortage of grapefruit in Florida this year is 
something like two million boxes. This will reduce the 
anticipated pack considerably this coming year, and if 
the buying is as heavy as last year the canners may 
not be able to supply the demand. 


BLUEBERRIES FROM NEWFOUNDLAND 


OSTON and New York this season will receive 
B about 30,000 gallons of wild blueberries picked 

in Newfoundland, which is opening an export 
trade in this commodity, and which is expected to 
grow considerably, says a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from the American Consul 
at St. John’s, Avra M. Warren. The full text of the 
report follows: 

In previous years no attempts have been made to 
pick and export Newfoundland wild berries, but this 
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Modern Can Making Methods 


Can users who accepted our recent invitation to inspect our 
Plant, and the GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING, were trem- 
endously impressed with our facilities. 


On account of seasonal activities many canners were pre- 
vented from being present. To these we renew our invit- 
ation to visit us at any time which may suit their conveni- 
ence, believing that the better acquainted the trade becomes 
with our unsurpassed layout, the greater the popularity of 
SOUTHERN CANS. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


Gibbs Industrial Building Baltimore 


FINISHERS 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL 


Improved Brush Finisher 


Indiana Paddle Finisher 


Kook-More Koils 
Indiana Grading Tables Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Indiana Corn Shakers Copper Steam Tilting Kettles Peeling Knives | 
Indiana Continuous Pumpkin Indiana Pulpers ; Fire Pots 
Wilters Indiana Chili Sauce Machine Soldering Steels, 


Pulp Pumps 
Steam Traps 


Dippers 
Steel Stools P Open and Closed Retorts 
Enameled Pails Steam Cranes 


Enameled Pipe Clevo Metallic Coating 


Copper and Monel Pulp— 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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year through the efforts of two American buyers who 
visited St. John to inquire into the possibility of ship- 
ping fresh frozen blueberries to Boston and New York, 
approximately 30,000 imperial gallons of the fruit will 
be sent out before the end of the season. 

According to one of the buyers, it is hoped during 
the summer of 1928 to organize and develop the expor- 
tation of blueberries along more profitable lines, and 
one of the buyers has predicted an exportation of 200,- 
000 gallons. 


AS A LEADING BALTIMORE CANNER SEES IT 


: ROM time to time the W. F. Assan Canning Co., 
Fk of which Harry Iwold, secretary of the Canned 
Foods Exchange, is the presiding genius, issues a 
circular letter to its customers, presenting the canned 
foods situation as they see it. 
Under date of October 13th they reported the sit- 
uation as follows: 


RAMBLES 


October 13th, 1927. 

The canning season is practically over and the stock in can- 
ners’ hand is considerably lighter than for several years past, 
naturally supply and demand will cause almost all items to ad- 
vance. The wise buyer will cover his requirements in a short 
time, then look out in January for canned foods at a premium. 

Beets—We start packing this item about October 20th. From 
the inspection of our fields the quality will be the best in years. 
If you have never tried our beet salad, better write for a sample. 

Mixed Vegetables—As soon as frost puts the proper flavor 
into turnips, rutabagas, etc., we will commence packing this 
item. Indications are that the quality will be far superior to 
any we have produced heretofore. 

Pears—Crop is short in this section. We will pack a few 
about October 25th. If interested, write us and we will quote 
at that time. 

Spinach—The early fall crop is of very poor quality and we 
are not packing. Indications are that late crop is going to be 
very scarce, as the usual acreage was not planted. Will not 
quote this item until we get suitable quality of raw material. 

Tomatoes—This is, in our opinion, an item that is going to 
fool the buyer. The acreage and yield throughout the United 
States for the raw stock is very slightly larger than last year, 
and there was practically no carryover from 1926. From what 
we can learn, shipments have been heavy and earlier than usual. 


We, ourselves, are practically sold out. Three thousand cases of 
all sizes cover our entire stock. 


FURTHER DISTRIBUTION STUDIES 


HE first adequate basis for a comparison of the 
I spending habits of American cities is afforded by 
the completion of the governmental distribution 
censuses of Denver and Syracuse, the results of which 
were submitted by the Committee on Business Figures 
to the meeting of the directors and national councillors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Accurate statistical pictures of the flow of com- 
modities in three typical American cities, Baltimore, 
Denver and Syracuse, are now available. 


These show, among other things, strikingly large 
expenditures in Syracuse and Denver for automobiles 
and gasoline, compared with Baltimore. 

Nearly 17 cents of the retail dollar in Syracuse and 
14 cents of the Denver dollar went for this purpose, 
compared with a little less than ten cents of the Balti- 
more dollar. 

For the three cities the larger portion of the retail 
dollar goes for four classes of merchandise, food prod- 
ucts, clothing, automobiles and house furnishings. 

Denver spends 28 cents for food, 24 cents for 
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clothing, 14 cents for automobiles and 9 cents for house 
furnishings. 

Syracuse spends 27 cents for food, 22 cents for 
clothing, 17 cents for automobiles and 7 cents for 
house furnshiings 

Baltimore spends 31 cents for food, 20 cents for 
clothing, 9 cents for automobiles and gasoline and 8 
cents for house furnishings. 

In Syracuse furniture and house furnishings are 
crowded out of fourth place by building material and 
heating supplies. The census also shows that Syracuse 
spends more for jewelry and millinery than either Bal- 
timore or Denver. In Denver, however, sales of musi- 
cal instruments and radio equipment, shoes and 
hosiery were higher than in the other two cities. 

The total retail sales in Denver amounted to more 

than $150,000,000 and the wholesale business $323,- 
000,000. In Syracuse the retail sales aggregated $103,- 
000,000 and the wholesale $128,000,000. 
Wide variations are shown in the per capita retail 
sales. For Denver they were $533, for Syracuse $561 
and for Baltimore $456. This variation might be ac- 
counted for by the fact that a larger proportion of re- 
tail sales in Denver and Syracuse are made to persons 
outside the city limits. 

Similar censuses have been taken in the metro- 
politan areas of Chicago, Atlanta, Fargo, Kansas City, 
Providence, San Francisco, Seattle and Springfield, IIl., 
and returns are now in process of compilation. 

The feasibility of taking a distribution censes of 
the entire country, to serve as a barometer and a guide 
for production, and methods by which business can co- 
operate in this project, was discussed at today’s meet- 
ing of the directors and national councillors of the Na- 
tional Chamber. Secretary Hoover has proposed that 
the first national census of this kind be taken in 1930. 


Some interesting deductions might be made from 
this. Evidently Baltimore is a better market for foods 
than either of the other two cities. This old Southern 
town has always had the reputation of putting “more 
on the tables than on its back,” and the cold figures 
seem to prove the right to the claim. 

Canners are interested in the question of food 
distribution, and if the money is spent for other pur- 
poses it cannot be spent for foods. This question of 


the spending habits of the people is an interesting and 
important one. 


RESTORING THE LACK BY LACTIC ACID—THE 
VALUE OF SAUERKRAUT JUICE 


By HERMAN N. BUNDESEN, M. D., Sc. D. 
Chicago Commissioner of Health. 


EING called a “cabbage head” may not be a social 
B asset, but from a scientific point of view it is 

worth while. 

Cabbage contains vitamins, which are some of the 
vital food elements that are necessary to the growth 
and health of the body. Vitamins A, B, C and D have 
been called the alphabet of life; so, being called a “cab- 
bage head” is not really an insult. You should take it 
to mean that you have your health letters where you 
need them most. 

Pickled Cabbage—From the standpoint of food 
value, when a “cabbage head” is pickled, it does not 
lose moral or legal standing, but becomes even more 
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Select your cans as carefully 
as you select your product 


All that goes into a can should come out as fresh, 
as appetizing, as pure as when it went in—that is 
the reason Heekin Cans are preferred by canners 
who are among the most successful in the country. 


1° 


delivered to you with a saving on the original box 
cost and freight charge. 


HEEKIN 
CANS 


Fo aati ag Heekin Cans are made to stand every test—strong, 
durable, well constructed cans that effect a real 
ise you as to your re- 

quirements. Write us today saving to the canner. No matter the type of can 

prices. that your business demands, you will find a Heekin 

Can that gives superior service. 
Shipped in reinforced, corrugated boxes—light in 
ft Cincinnati, Ohio weight but strong and substantial, Heekin Cans are | 
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valuable. Such a cabbage head is sauerkraut and the 
“juice” of such pickling is a better beverage than any 
that comes from the contents of some bottles. I am 
for that kind of “pickling.” 


Sauerkraut contains all the valuable food elements 
of the cabbage, and has enough roughage for the bowels 
to regulate their natural movement and thus relieve the 
body of wastes. It is highly beneficial to health, as 
only those who partake of this excellent food can know 
from experience. 

Sauerkraut is not only a poor man’s dish, but is a 
medical agent for the pampered stomachs of the rich. 
It is healthful and useful and decidedly brings body 
comfort. Sauerkraut is an ancient and highly honored 
food and has been popular for many years. 


Sauerkraut Juice—Sauerkraut juice is a natural 
vegetable product, made up of pure juice of cabbage to 
which salt has been added and which has been sub- 
jected to fermentation. ; 

It contains the lactic acid bacillus which Metchni- 
koff described as beneficial to the stomach and the 
bowels. 


Our normal food is known to be somewhat lacking 
in mineral salts, and these are well supplied in sauer- 
kraut and the cabbage juice. The juice also contains all 
the vitamins of the cabbage. 

Sauerkraut juice used as a laxative is free from 
irritating substances. Generally, the most delicate di- 
gestive tract can handle it without distress. 

One of the things of greatest value in sauerkraut 
is the lactic acid. 

Sauerkraut is also a wonderful appetizer. A wine- 
glass of juice before meals has a hunger-producing 
effect and aids digestion. It is pleasant and refreshing. 

By aiding the proper functioning of the bowels, 
quick relief is often afforded by the use of sauerkraut 
juice in case of sick headache and other unpleasant re- 
sults of constipation. 

Sauerkraut juice is as good a conditioner, cleanser 
and purifier of the bowels as is the sauerkraut itself. 
It keeps the intestines unfavorable to the multiplifica- 
tion of the germs which are responsible for bad-smell- 
ing and dangerous decompositions. 


Canned Sauerkraut Juice—Of course, not everyone 
can make his own sauerkraut, and and if you can, you 
probably do not care to bother with it. But that should 
not prevent you from getting a regular dose of sauer- 
kraut or sauerkraut juice at least daily. Just as canned 
tomatoes do not lose their nutritional value because of 
being canned so, too, canned sauerkraut with sauer- 
kraut juice has nearly all of its value intact. Indeed, 
canned sauerraut juice smells and tastes like real 
sauerkraut. 


A Longer and Healthier Life—Of course, everyone 
strives to live long and keep well all during life. This 
keeps the world happier, makes for longer usefulness 
and keeps down the death rate. 

Let it be understood that there is no single thing 
which keeps a man living long in continued health. 
But a combination of things does this; fresh air, sun- 
shine, enough sleep, the right work and play, and eating 
the right food in just the right quantities for the body 
ga These are the necessary things for a healthy 
ife. 

Sauerkraut juice is just one of the many aids to 


keeping well. Keep up all the good health habits all of 
the time. 
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By using sauerkraut juice, you can get “pickled” 
and still keep your head. 

Drown your sorrows in a glass of sauerkraut juice 
and see the world at its best. 

[Editor’s Note—The above was issued as the 
Weekly Health Bulletin of the Chicago Department of 
Health, No. 31, August 2nd, and in addition to the name 
of Dr. Bundesen, Health Commissioner, bears the im- 
premature of Mayor William Hale Thompson. 

This is getting into high places with its advertis- 
ing, and the kraut people are pleased. | ; 


THE AIR MAIL OF TODAY 


By HARRIS M. HANSHUE, 


President American Air Transport Association, Presi- 
dent and General Manager Western Air Express, Inc. 


O transportation achievement within modern times 

has attracted such world-wide attention and won | 

such wide popular acclaim as has the development 
of the airplane. Every nation where civilization flour- 
ishes has applauded the winged messenger that comes 
roaring out of the skies and many of the best engineer- 
ing minds throughout the world have centered on its 
creation and constant betterment. 


The steamboat was greeted with some scorn and 
much derision. The steam locomotive on its advent was 
viewed with awe and scant admiration. The horseless 
carriage made its appearance amid the derision of own- 
ers of fancy steppers and the vituperation of drivers of 
farm horses. With the airplane it was different. From 
the day the first heavier-than-air machine was lifted 
off the ground by its own power its achievements have 
held the fancy of the populace. 


The mighty steamship, the powerful locomotive 
and the versatile automobile have forged their way 
ahead and gripped our hearts with the fulfillment of 
their purposes. But the airplane, from the days of its 
infancy, has seemed to grip the very soul of man. It 
has appealed to the daring and the romantic; it has 
brought inspiration to the child, the woman and the 
man; it has made azure fields never before traversed 
vast avenues of commerce; it has answered calls of 
mercy and need; it has served in times of peace and in 
war; by its speed it has brought all the nations and all 
the world closer together; it has, in fact, lifted us off 
the ground, brought us a bit nearer the unknown land 
“up above” and, perchance, made us feel somewhat 
more qualified to fill our ultimate role of angels. 


When Col. Charles A. Lindbergh returned a few 
weeks ago from his historic flight to Paris he said that 
“Europe looks with reverence on the American air mail 
service.” The development of that service is the out- 
standing achievement of aviation in the United States. 
The American air mail service is, in fact, the envy of 
the world. 


There have been many remarkable flights reaching 
great altitudes and spanning great distances and there 
have been numerous wonderful accomplishments in 
peace and in war to win glory for pilot and plane, but 
the real test of the airplane as to its commercial value 
has been supplied by the air mail service. That service 
has shown what airplanes can do and ‘it has developed 
about the finest corps of pilots the world has ever seen. 
It may be remarked that our nation’s greatest aerial 
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Hamachek Ensilage Distributor 


The Hamachek Revolving Ensilage Distri- 
butor isa mechanical device for the stacking of 
pea vines, corn husks, or other ensilage in a silo 
or on a stack. 


The discharge spout revolves in a circle two or three times 
an hour and the operator can easily change the incline of the 
spout to any desired position. In this way, the ensilage is dis- 
charged just where it is needed and one man can make a better 
stack or fill a silo better than can be done by several men with- 
out the aid of the Distributor. 


This machine takes care of about the hardest and most 
disagreeable work of a canning operation. The saving in labor 
alone usually pays for the installation in two or three years. 


Patented 
United States May 26, 1925 Canada Dec. 29, 1925 


Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee Wisconsin 
Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 


McStay Lightaing Box Sealer 


The McStay Lightning Box Sealer, for- 
merly manufactured by the McStdy Ma- 
chine Company, Los Angeles, California, 
is now made exclusively by us at our 
Baltimore factory. This machine is made 
for all sizes corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping cases. The high quality of the 
McStay Lightning Box Sealer will be 
maintained by us as when manufactured by 
the original patentees. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 
Lombard and Concord Sts, 
Baltimore, .. Maryland 


We carry a complete stock of Canner’s, Preservers and Bottler’s Machinery. 


THE 1927 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 18th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
4 petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 
Fd canning industry. Get your order in early 


National Canners Association, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Personal Checks Accepted ad 
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hero, Colonel Lindbergh, was an air mail pilot and is 
still listed on the rolls of that service. He was on leave 
of absence when he hopped to Paris and became over- 
night the most popular man in the world. 

It is only a little more than nine years ago that the 
U. S. Postoffice Department began to experiment with 
the use of airplane for the transporting of mail. An air 
mail line was established on May 18, 1918, between 
Washington and New York. It proved successful, but 
perhaps its chief value was in proving that the most 
practical use of the airplane in mail delivery was to be 
found in long flights where the extreme speed of the 
plane could be used to full advantage. 

In 1921 the first transcontinental mail service was 
attempted. Airplanes were sent forward with the mail 
during the daylight hours and at night their pouches 
turned over to the railways. At dawn the next day 
airplanes, conveniently stationed, again took the mail 
and speeded it forward. Night flying had not then 
been attempted. but even this half-way measure cut 
the mail delivery time from coast to coast in half. 

A year later the Postoffice Department established 
a laboratory for the study of night flying. Experts in 
illumination, beacons, land lighthouses were called in 
and many experiments were conducted. Air mail pilots, 
and among them Colonel Lindbergh, were consulted 
and a vast amount of data assembled. 

In the summer of 1923 a lighted airway by means 
of beacons was established across Wyoming and night 
flying was attempted. Tests continued until July, 1924, 
when a regular service, including night flying, was in- 
augurated. These tests had shown that with night fly- 
ing the Atlantic to Pacific trip could be made in less 
than 30 hours; the best record was 26 hours and 14 
minutes; no test plane consumed more than 30 hours. 
In other words, it was demonstrated that mail could 
be transported across the continent by airplane in less 
than one-third the time required to transport it the 
same distance by railroad. 

That was the real turning point in the history of 
commercial aviation in the United States. Since then 
aviation has progressed by leaps and bounds. The na- 
tion today is interlaced with a network of air mail 
lines that reaches into every part of the country. Every 
mail box and every postoffice has been made a recep- 
tacle for air mail. Every postmaster, it would seem, 
has been boosting the service, for its growth has been 
remarkable. 

Airplanes in the mail service are today covering 
16,000 miles daily. Thirty-five hundred miles are being 
fiown each night. These planes, operating month in 
and month out, in all kinds of weather, flying over 
cities, mountains and deserts, have established a splen- 
did record of reliability. One air mail company has an 
efficiency record of better than 99 per cent. No com- 
pany, facing even the hardest conditions, has an ef- 
ficiency record below 87 per cent. These are figures 
that will compare favorably with the best achievements 
of the finest railroads in the world. 

It can be said that the American air mail service, 
bv the record it has established, has proved the relia- 
bility of the airplane. This accomplishment has been 
made nossible with the full co-operation of the Post- 
office Department and other branches of our National 
government, and with the friendly assistance of many 
public officials, civic organizations and private citizens. 

Regulations governing the use of air mail have 
been greatly simplified. A flat rate has been fixed of 
10 cents per half ounce for any part of the United 
States and Canada. Ordinary postage stamps may be 
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used, providing the envelope is plainly marked “Via 
Air Mail.” Every mail box and postoffice has been 
made a receptacle for air mail. 

The speed this newest means of postal transpor- 
tation as given has been welcomed by business and pro- 
fessional men in all parts of the country. It has saved 
money and time for the banker and the broker, the 
realty man and the insurance agent, the doctor and the 
lawyer, the pharmacist and the stationer, the artist 
and the artisan, the architect and the builder, the auto 
dealer and the blacksmith, the confectioner and the 
baker, the engineer and the mechanic, the merchant and 
the consumer, the manufacturer and the canner—in 
fact, the air mail has served and is serving the profes- 
sional and business interests of the nation. 

The weary hobo alone remains uninterested. 


‘ PIMIENTOS NOW AMERICAN GROWN 


PANISH in name, and flaunting the red and yellow 

of Spain on the label of the hand-made cans, the 

first pimientos were imported about thirty-five 
years ago. Despite their own gay color and the gaudi- 
ness of the containers, they remained inconspicuous 
immigrants for nearly twenty years. About that time 
their cultivation was undertaken in Georgia and Cali- 
fornia, and modern American methods of canning were 
applied to their preservation. 

Simultaneously the vogue for salads spread enor- 
mously, and with that the demand for a palatable and 
colorful garnish. Together the supply and demand for 
pimientos grew until today they are to be found on all 
grocers’ shelves and in the regular supplies of home and 
restaurant. They are now packed in three different 
sized cans, three and one-half ounce, seven ounce and 


No. 21% cans holding 28 ounces, for the use of hotels 
and restaurants. 


SUNBEAMS FROM THE EVENING SUN 


The canning prospect for this winter is favorable 
to a reasonable supply without overproduction, and it 


is hoped a lot of candidates will be included in the pro- 
ceedings. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


l Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers, 


MACHINERY 
A Unit or A Canning Plant’ 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


Sanitary cans, lithograph- 
ed or plain—for all your 


CANS plain— 
canning needs. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY, 
Wheeling, 


West Virginia 
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BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 
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OFFICERS 


President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Vice-President, J. Newman Numsen.- 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Harry Imwol 


COMMITTEES 


Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 
Benjamin Hamburger, W. E. 
Lamble, R. E. Roberts, C. J. 
Schenkel, H. Steele, J. O 
Langrall, C. B. Torsch. 
J. Newman Numsen, F. Curry, 
d. Ba Schall, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts. 
Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, J. J. Aidt, How- 
ard B. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson, R. H. Cooper. 
Cc. Burnet Torsch, E. V. Stock- 
ham, Albert er, 
BE. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, J. N. Shriver. 
Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 
rall, E. C. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
thool, F. W. Wagner, Chris 
Grecht. 
Brokers Committee, Ha Imwold, Henry Flem- 
ing, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A, Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 
. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver. 
S. J. Ady, A. W. Feeser. E. 
B. Langrall, B. V. Stockham. 
Hospitality Committee, R. A. Sindall, Herbert Randall, 
Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
bert Rouse, Henry Doeller, 
F. Cole, E. Everett 


S. 

Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
has. G. Summers, Jr. 

Counsel Cc. John Beeuwkes. 

Chemist Leroy Strasburger. 


Executive Committee, 


Arbitration Committee, 


Legisiation Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


Agriculture Committee, 


Publicity Committee, 


Receiver’s Sale 
Atlantic Canning Co. Property 


REHOBOTH, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1927 at 2 P. M. 


Upon the premises of the Atlantic Canning Company at Reho- 
soth, Sussex County, Delaware, the undersigned will offer at public 
sale, the canning property of the Atlantic Canning Company, con- 
jisting of large modern factory with Oil Burning Power Plant de- 
veloping 1160 h. p. Ample Warehouses, Cooling Sheds, Operators 
quarters, Garage, Barn, Office and outbuildings necessary for volume 
production of No. 10 Canned Tomatoes, Pulp, Catsup and 6 oz. 
Tomato Paste, together with approximately six acres of land in fee 
and other real estate under lease from the United States Government, 
on which the plant is partly located, lying along the Government 
Canal, which extends twenty-five miles North and South of the 
plants; also private siding on Pennsylvania Railroad for eighteen 
cars and Canal Wharfage. 


The property is exceptionally located by Canal, Railroad, and 
concrete Highway to draw from the wonderfully fertile couctry ad- 
jacent to Rehoboth Bay, Indian River, Broadkill River and contigu- 
ous territory as far as Selbyville, Georgetown, Milton and Milford 
and especially adapted to the successful production of Tomatoes, 
Corn, Peas, Stringless and Lima Beans, Spinach, Asparagus, Squash, 
Sweet Potatoes, Pickles, Peppers, Apples, Peaches, Pears, Straw- 
berries and other small fruits. 


This is a wonderful opportunity for a general line development 
on a large scale. 


TERMS OF SALE: 10% in cash to Receiver on acceptance 
of bid. Balance in cash or satisfactory security on Return of Sale, 
which will be returned at the Chancellor’s Chambers, Wilmington, 
Del., Wednesday, Nov. 23, 1927 at 10:30 A. M. 

THOMAS R. INGRAM, Receiver, 
Lewes, Delaware. 


HUSKER 


The Husker That 
Feeds Like a Cutter 


Six Tuc Huskers will husk the corn for 
four Cutters. 


Furnished with Individual Motor Drive, or 


Belt Drive readily convertible into Motor 
Drive at small cost. 


Requires one-third the floor space— 
one-third the power. 


More than pays for itself by the saving 
of corn alone. 


Manufactured and serviced by Fay & Scott, 
experienced for more than fifteen years in 
building and servicing thousands of CANCO 


Closing Machines forthe American Can 
Company. 


Guaranteed to render satisfactory service or 
same may be returned. 


The United Company 


Continental Trust Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


Positions—Wanted 


FOR SALE— 
1 used No. 10 ‘‘BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 11 ‘““BUFFALO” Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 1-A ‘‘BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter. 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Cheap. 1 Burt Labeling Machine in 
good condition, adjustable to can up to 4’’ diameter. Price 
$300.00. 

S. Ervin Diehl & Co., 250 N. Third St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


FOR SALE— 

1 Burt Adjustable Labeler 

1 No. 10 Burt Labeler 

6 40x 60 Retorts with crates 

159 ft. Roller Conveyor. 

Canning Machinery Exchange, Third & Dillon Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—NAILING MACHINES— 


1—4 track Morgan No. 4 Nailer 

1—5 track Doig No. 2 Nailer 

1—6 track Doig No. 3 Nailer 

3—6 track Morgan No. 6 Nailers 

1—7 track Doig No. 2-A Nailer, 4 at back, 3 on side 

1—8 track Doig No. 3-A Nailer, 5 at back, 3 on side 

1—8 track Doig No. 4 Nailer 

1—8 track Doig No. 4 Nailer, motor driven 

1—S track Morgan No. 8 Nailer 

1—8 track Morgan No. 8 Nailer, 6 at back, 2 on side 

1—9 track Doig No. 3-A Nailer, 6 at back, 3 on side, 
portable, motor driven 

1—9 track Morgan No. 9 Nailer 

1—9 track Morgan No. 9 Nailer, 7 at back, 2 on side 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer, belt driven 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer motor driven 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer, 7 at back, 3 on 
side, belt driven 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer, 7 at back, 3 on 
side, motor driven. 


Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—1 Monitor Spinach Washer in first class 
condition. Wire lowest cash price. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, married, age thirty, 
college education, brought up in canning businss, thorough school- 
ing in farm, factory, office and sales, nine seasons actual managerial 
experience, seeks position Competent to take complete charge 
medium size plant or would make valuable assistant to manager of 
large concern. ° 


Address Box B-1522 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—By young married man thoroughly experienced 
superintending the canning of grape fruit. Can build and install 
machinery for same. 


Address Box B-1523 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Man of ability, thoroughly experienced in the 
modern methods of packing soups. Must be competent to handle 
proposition in a high-class manner. Address with reference, ex- 
perience, and salary expected to i 

Address Box B-1521 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A sanitary can salesman; one who is favorably 
known in the canning trade in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and New Jersey. 


Address Box B-1524 care of The Canning Trade. 


Climinate causes 
of flats and'sours’ 
G insure sanitary 
cleanliness~~~ 


7 Cleans Clean 
Sanitary Cleaner Cleanse 


—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


: 
: Ask your supply man /for 
The Co., Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


How To Buy 
And Sell 
Canned Foods 


By 


J. A. LEE 


Completely revised and up-to-date. 


For The Canner 


For the Canner, or producer of 
the canned foods in the study now 
forced upon him to improve the 
distribution of canned foods—this 
would seem to be the long-awaited 
answer. It is a treatise upon the 
selling of canned foods such as can- 
not be found anywhere else, and is 
from the pen of a life-long friend 
of canned foods—than whom there 
is none better able to help them. 

For the teacher of Domestic Sci- 
ence classes, where canned foods 


2np EDITION 


For The Wholesaler 
Every step of buying and hand- 


| ling canned foods is carefully cov- 


ered, including future buying, arbi- 
tration contracts, and the handling 
of spoiled or swelled canned foods. 
And there are chapters upon tre 
management of salesmen that are 
worth many times the price of the 
book to any wholesale buyer. 


It tells the wholesaler how to 
keep check upon stocks, and how to 
maintain a ready record; how to 


are looming larger every day, this display the goods in the salesroom, 
will be found a text book. and what not to do. 
defends him against unjust charges, 
For The Broker the while it coaches him in his duty 


For the Canned Foods Broker 
this book is almost indispensible, 
as he will realize upon a reading 
of it. It describes his mission and 


and obligation to both seller and 


buyer. 


“working knowledge” of the goods 
he handles daily, such as he cannot 
get elsewhere. 


And it will give him a 


The best book of its kind ever compiled for 
BUYERS—BROKERS—SALESMEN and CANNERS 


Price $3.00 postpaid 
Cloth bound—270 pages 6 x 9 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Baltimore, Md. 
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BLISS 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


Thread Rolling 
“Bliss” No. 219 Thread Roller 


We build a large number of ma- 
chines for rolling threads on sheet 
metal articles. The Bliss No. 219 
which handles work from 3%” to 
414” in diameter and up to 2” in 
height is of exceedingly simple 
design and rugged construction. 
It is the ideal machine for manu- 
facturers of cans with threaded 

.caps. On some classes of work a 
production of 125 or more a min- 
ute is obtained. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 
E. W. BLISS CO. 


Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Sales Offices { Philadelphia, New Haven, Rochester ~ 


CAN PRICES 


1927 Prices 


The American Can Company announces 
the following term contract prices, f.o.b. 
its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts 
of the United States, effective January 3 
1927. 


American Can Co 


ARE YOU CARRYING 


Full Insurance? 


At the low cost of full insurance 
with 


~CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


it is not wise to assume any risk 
of financial loss by fire. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


If It’s Used In A Cannery, 
Sprague-Sells It! 


Complete Canning Equipment 


for 


Corn Tomatoes Pumpkin Peaches 
Peas Pulp Kraut Cherries 
Beans Green Beans Apples Berries 


And all other Vegetables and Fruits. 


LARGE volume business enables us to 

build for you strictly high grade canning 
equipment which sells at practically the same 
price as just ordinary machines. 


{ Write today for our “new” 
General Catalog A. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Sales Dep’t, Hayward, California 
Branch Offices 

Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio 
Newark, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. 0. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 
may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (§) A. E. a. 3 & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. fIn column headed N. 


Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 


(*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 
. indicates f. o. b. factory. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) Bas 
alif. econds, Yellow, NO. 
White Mammoth, No. 3.65 No 105 1:20 Pies, Unpeeled,’ No. 1.20 
Large, No. 2% No. i0 350 4.25 NO. 
Peeled, NO. 3.65 Peeled, No. 10 4.50 4.25 
Green Mammoth, No.” No. 3 130 1:55 
Medium, No. No. 3 195 155 Seconds, NO. 3, In 1.00 
Small No. 2% ogee ane No. 10 4.25 5.00 No. 3, in Syrup Bs icsusscciccsarcensvcrners 50 1.65 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sa. sve 8.50 : Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup........ 1.10 1.25 
Small, No. 1 3.00 SUCCOTASHf 1.60 1.65 
Green, Mam. sp. INO. 3.40 3.50 Std. Green Corn, Green Limas.... 1.30 1.4 California, Bartletts, Std., 2yg..c cccc 2.15 
Small, No. 1 2.80 3.05 (Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes). 1.17% Choi ico 2.85 
BAKED BEANS} Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas) 1.20 Ne. 16... 
Plain, No. 1 55.65 SWEET POTATOES} PINEAPPLE* 
No. 2 15 -80 Standard, No. 2 85 .90 Bahama, Sliced, Extr. 
1.45 No. 2% 1.05 1.15 Grated, Extra, No. 4........- 
In Sauce, 18 0z 15.85 No. 3 $15 1:35 Sliced, Extra Std., No. 2... 
No. 2 No. 10 3.75 4.00 porated, Extra Std., No. 
No. awai ice ra, No 
No. 10 4.50 4.50 Sliced, Std., No. 214. 
oO. -0.bD. OUNITY Grated, Extra, No. 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 21.10 1.15 ’ '. " 
Std. Cut Green, No. 10 5.00 5.25 Shredded, Syrup, No. 10 
Std. Who. Gr. No. 2. 1.15 1.25 No. Crushed, "Extra, No. 10... 
Std. Who. Gr. No. 10.. 5.50 6.00 6. B. Gounty Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10... 0 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 2.. 1.15 1.25 N = 1300 Porto Rico, NO. 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 10. RASPBERRIES*# 
Limas, Fancy Green, No No, 10° Black, Water, No. 2 
Std. Green, No. 1.60 1.80 O. 'B. Red, Water, No. 2 
Std. White & Green, No. 2 . 1.25 1.45 Std, —— 1 "4714.55 Black Syrup, No. i ee 
Std. White & Green, No. 10...... * 0. B. Go Red, Syrup, No. 2. 
Soaked, Mo. No, 2 "5 “80 Red, Water, No. 1 
Std. No. 10 4.50 Out No Preserved, No. 1 
BEETS Go Preserved, No. 2 
t 1.75 2.00 No. 3 1.15 Extra, Preserved, No. 1 i eee 
Baby, No. 2 F. 0. B. Co 1.1214 1.30 Extra, Preserved, No. 
12-15, No. 2 No. 10 Standard, Water, No. 
> =12, No. 3.50 4.00 FRUITS FOR SALAD* 
Cut, No. 3 1.10 TOMATO PUREE} Fancy, No. 2% 4.25 3.80 
Whole, No. 10 -50 No. 10s 14.75 13.90 
ic No. 10 oO. ole Stock.... 
Std. No. 1, Trimmings.... -55 Canned Fish 
CARROTS+ No. 10, Trimmings. 3.40 HERRING ROE*# 
Std. NO. 10 oz. 1.00 1.10 
Sliced, No. Noms 4.50 Canned Fruits 15 oz 149 1-40 
Diced, No. 10 4.25 5.00 APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 18 oz. 150 1.60 
sta 1.20 Md., No. 3 ib. cases, 4 doz... 4.40 
F, O. B. Co 1.05 1.20 No. 10 WD. CSCS, 4 2.40 
Ex, Std. No, 3 APRICOTS* (California) OYSTERS* 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 1.30 Standard No. 2% 2.50 2.30 Standards, 4 oz 1.30 1.45 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. * siieae Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 5 oz. 1.40 1.55 
=. Std, Crushed, BLACKBERRIESS Selects, 6 oz 2.25 2.40 
No. 2. 1.35 1.45 SALMON* 
3.25 3.60 NO. 2, 1.65 1.90 Cohoe, Tali, No. 
MIXED Flat, No. % cece eee cece 
10 4.50 5.00 Columbia, Flat, NO. 
No. 2 1.05 1.25 3.00 11.00 2.65 
No. 10 4.65 5.10 CHERRIES§ 1.70 
Red Pitted, No. ’10 13:00 13:25 185 1.60 
Sour Pitted Red, SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
PEAS} California Standard 2.50 F. O. B. Eastport, Me., '26 pack 
1 Rove, INO. 1.50 1.60 CHOICE, NO. Oil, Keyless 4.40 $4.15 
O. Co. Fancy, No. 2% Oil, Decorated 74.25 
F. O. B. Co PEACHESS California, per case... 416.00 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 10... Choice, 2.60 2.05 TUNA FISH—California, per Case 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 10 5.50 Fancy, 2.40 
No. 4 Sieve, No. -80 Extra Ritced Yellow, No. 1... 1.20 
E. J. Ex. Std. No. 2 Sieve, No.1 .80 _.95 Standard White, No. Queers 1.40 1.50 White, is 
Extra Standard White, No. 3......1.75 1.90 Blue Fin, 1s 
PUMPKIN} Seconds, White, NO. ~ 1.30 1.45 Striped, i4s 
No. 3 1.00 1.20 Standard ING Striped. 1s 
No. 3.00 3.60 Yellow, Yellow, is 
No. 3 Extra Yellow, No. 3...... 1.85 ....... Yellow, 1s 
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| WEEKLY REVIEW 


Tomato Situation Beyond Understanding—Prices Drop 
to Low Levels—The Figures of the Corn Pack— 
Spinach in Good Demand—Sweet Potato Pack 
Light—Peas Growing Stronger—Beets 
Lower—Fruits a Seller’s Market 


HE SITUATION—“Tom” North, of T. J. Meehan 
& Co., Baltimore, sized up the tomato situation 
in this region so nicely in his most recent letter 
to the buyers, that we want to quote it here: 
“TOMATOES: The market closed this week 
with the optimists occupying the rear pews and 
the pessimists well down in front. In all proba- 
bility they will hold down the same places until the 
hymn is given out a week hence, or the next day. 
Doctors tell us a fever must run its course. The 
buying fever exhausted itself two weeks ago and 
lost its breath for the moment. When it comes 
back there will be, as Kipling would remark, an- 
other story to tell. The'sellers are more numerous 
than buyers at present, with the usual result. In- 
trinsic worth is not considered when the liquid 
cash is a necessity. The weakness in the tomato 
market is not caused by a surplus of the canned 
article, not at all. On the contrary, the market is 
in splendid shape, statistically. All the same, the 
trend of the market is not upward at present, and 
financially weak holders must either find a backer 
or cash in on their holdings. The canners with long 
purses will find solace later on. Meantime, alert 
buyers are picking up bargains.” 


There is no sanity in tomato selling today; they 
have thrown good sense overboard and are giving away 
the tomatoes at any price the taker chooses to offer. 
Oh, yes, there are some long-headed canners who are 
taking in some of the best goods offered at the bar- 
gains, and are putting them away for the better prices 
they know will come. And this is all due to an amount 
of pessimism, regarding the tomato pack, greater than 
we can recall ever seeing before. Speaking with one 
of the best posted men in the business long familiar 


with canned foods and the canners, he told us, with an 
ominous shake of the head, that he feared there were 
more tomatoes packed this season than we thought, 
and when pressed for his idea as to the extent of the 
pack in figures, and statistics of this kind are his long 
suit, he said: “They packed twelve million cases, I be- 
lieve.” Even he was depressed over the idea of a pack 
of twelve million cases. What are twelve million cases 
of tomatoes, coming, as they do, upon a bare market, 
and to supply a whole year’s demand? Today the great 
majority of the 1927 tomato pack has been moved out 
of canners’ warehouses into the hands of buyers! They 
have cleaned up old holdings and dug deep into this 
year’s production, and yet many holders are pessimistic 
over the canned tomato market. 

It is simply beyond understanding. And there is 
little use trying to halt the rout; they seem determined 
to give away their goods at below cost, and if the own- 
ers choose to do that why should anyone else object? 
If we had some of the old-time, hard-hitting wholesal- 
ers back in the business today, these canners would be 
quickly relieved of their “fever,” and the long-headed 
buyers would put the goods away for the 50c to 60c per 
case profit they will yield by next March. They have 
sold No. 3 tomatoes at 70c and No. 3s at $1.10. That 
is the whole story, and why say more? It is the wildest 
orgy and the most senseless selling we have ever seen 
in the long number of years we have written this 
column. 


ORN -Rumors on the street say that a careful com- 
Cputation of the corn packed in 1927 totals 10,300,- 

)00 cases, against a pack in 1926 of 19,069,000 cases 
and in 1925 of 24,320,000 cases. These are not Census 
Bureau figures, and you know the Census Bureau now 
collects and issues the figures on all staple canned 
foods productions. But there is a ring of sincerity and 
truth about the report. It is backed up by good au- 
thority. If there is any surprise about this, it is that 
the pack was a little larger than many thought pos- 
sible. But again it is a mere bagatelle as far as supply- 
ing the country’s need for canned corn is concerned. 
The canned corn market shows the effect of this condi- 
tion, and the fact that old holdings have passed on. 
Canned corn is strong and will continue so. 

This same rumor seems to show that better than 
two-thirds of this year’s corn production has already 
been distributed, mostly as futures, of course, leaving 
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a very small amount to gamble with until new corn can 
be grown and canned. The clean-up of the canned corn 
carry-over and of much of this year’s pack constitutes 
very much of a record. It speaks well for the quality 
of the corn, because the consumers must like it, or they 
would not be buying so eagerly. Anything under $1 is 
laughingly passed by, by the holders, and buyers are 
forced to advance their offers to get any interest in the 
proposition. Many seem to think that this corn will 
go to $1.25 before very long, and maybe they are right. 

In that case peas and tomatoes will benefit from 
the corn prices, and that gives promise of a strong mar- 
ket all along the line in the very near future. Canned 
foods, we believe, have made their recovery, and it is 
now only a question of the seller’s willingness to sell. 
And even tomatoes will be in that class before many 
moons. They are there now in some sections. 


PINACH—They have been canning some nice spin- 
ach this week in this city. The crop is of fine qual- 

ity and selling at favorable prices in the raw whole- 
sale market, 25c to 30c per bushel to the canners. The 
market needs this canned spinach, and demand is quite 
active. No. 214’s are quoted at $1.30; 3’s at $1.35, and 
10’s at $4.25 f. o. b. Other sections, including Cali- 
fornia, seem to be well cleaned up on spinach, and the 
market will continue strong. 


WEET POTATOES—The sweet potato pack is pro- 
Ky gressing very slowly, because selling is slow, and 

it will continue slow until there is more interest in 
buying. They are offering the goods at low prices: 
2’s at 80c to 85c; 214’s at $1.00 to $1.05; 3’s, $1.10 to 
$1.15, and 10’s at $3.75. 


EAS—tThe pea market is rather quiet, but it seems 

to be gaining strength every day. Buyers do not 

hesitate to take them as they need them, but show 
no indication of any rush for them. The lower grades 
of peas seem to be well cleaned out in this section, and 
standard No. 4’s are withdrawn this week from quota- 
tion. Prices are firmly held, with indications of a 
stronger market as the season advances. 

Stringless beans are all marked up higher this 
week: No. 2, cut, to $1.10; 10’s, cut, to $5.00, and 
No. 10, whole beans, to $5.50. No. 10 green and white 
lima beans have been marked up to $7.50. No. 2 red 
kidney beans are now 90c and 10’s at $4.50. 

Pumpkin seems to be a little lower in price, though 
we understand growers are asking top notch prices for 
pumpkin this season. No. 3’s are quoted at $1.00 and 
10’s at $3.00. 

Beets have been slightly reduced in this market, 
No. 2’s, 12-15, now being quoted at $1.10, and cut 3’s 
at this same price. Sliced No. 10’s are quoted at $4.50. 

Fruits continue their strong position, as it is pos- 
sible that this market was never better cleaned up on 
all fruits than it is today. Holders of fruits know that 
it is a seller’s market and, while they are not taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, are profiting by it. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Jobbers Fairly Well Stocked—Anything Possible with 
Southern Tomatoes—California Tomatoes Firmer. 
Corn Quiet—Peas Firm—Some Interest in 
Fruits—Better Buying of Spinach— 

Salmon Stronger—Beans Slow 

New York, Oct. 27, 1927. 


OOD STOCKS—Jobbers are going into the winter 
G season with fairly large stocks of staple canned 

foods on hand, and the market undertone, with a 
few exceptions, is well sustained. Tomatoes have shown 
continued softness, due largely to uncertainty regard- 
ing the size of the pack in the Tri-State territory. Sal- 
mon has remained in strong position, with the same 
true of most other items in the canned fish line. While 
additional buying of new pack canned fruits has been 
rather light, the market tone remains steady to strong, 
with possible further advances on some of the lower 
grades hinted. 


Tomatoes—Southern packers bemoan the fact that 
tomatoes are selling below packing cost, but inasmuch 
as they continue to sell at these low prices, jobbers are 
inclined to hold off in the belief that still further re- 
ductions may develop. Southern canners this year 
passed up a golden opportunity to stage a substantial 
come-back through holding of their markets at price 
levels showing them reasonable profits. However, many 
of the packers, unfortunately, are notoriously unbusi- 
ness-like in some of their practices, and buyers are 
given over to the idea that “anything is possible” in 
regard to Southern tomatoes. Current going prices are 
45c to 4714¢c for 1s, 70c to 75c for 2s, $1.10 to $1.15 
for 3s, and $3.40 to $3.75 for 10s, all f. o. b. cannery. 
California tomatoes are firmer, with packers talking 
higher prices. The pack this year is estimated at about 
500,000 cases under the 1926 California production of 
2,347,000 cases. Indiana packers are booking stand- 


ards at 85c for 2s, $1.35 for 3s, and $4.00 to $4.25 for 
10s, all f. 0. b. cannery. 


Corn Quiet—Business in standard corn has eased 
off somewhat, due largely to the strength of the mar- 
ket and the comparative scarcity of offerings. South- 
ern packers quote standard crushed at an inside price 
of $1.00, cannery, with Western canners offering the 
same grade at $1.10 to $1.15. There is a fair inquiry 
for 10s, with relatively little offering. 


Peas Firm—Recent publication of pack statistics 
on canned peas for this year has not helped the market 
any, and business has fallen off somewhat during the 
past week. Southern packers are holding the market 
at an inside price of $1.00 per dozen for standards, with 
Wisconsin quoting at $1.00 to $1.05 on the inside. Lo- 
cally, it is reported that jobbers’ stocks are sufficient 
for their prompt and nearby requirements, and there 


is little interest being shown in offerings for later de- 
livery. 


California Canned Fruits—Jobbers are showing in- 
terest in offerings of pears and cherries for Coast ship- 
ment, with a moderate inquiry for peaches. Other 
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fruits, however, have been neglected during the past 
tew weeks. Canners’ surplus holdings are not large 
ana the market remains in strong position. Export 
buying of low grade fruit continues a bullish feature 
of the market. 


Spinach—With California canners quoting higher 
prices on their carry-over, and the market closely 
cleaned up, there has been more buying interest di- 
verted to Southern packs, and fall pack is coming in for 
a fair amount of buying. Canners are quoting 3s at 
$1.35 to $1.40, with No. 10s firmly held at $4.25 per 
dozen cannery. California canners are offering spring 
delivery spinach, for shipment during the first quarter 
of 1928, at $1.00 for 1s, $1.1214 to $1.15 for 2s, $1.35 
to $1.40 for 214s, and $4.50 for 10s, all f. o. b. cannery. 


Salmon—With the Coast market on pinks showing 
signs of going up to $1.75, the local market is strength- 
ening, and $1.75 is about the best that can be done, al- 
though a little stock was reported available at $1.721, 
per dozen, ex dock, a few days ago. Jobbers are not 
stocking additional supplies at current prices on the 
Coast, but they are reacting to the stronger Coast mar- 
ket by holding on to what stocks they have available in 
New York. The market for reds is a little firmer here, 
at a range of $3.30 to $3.40 per dozen, with a quiet 
movement noted. 


Sardines—Buyers are heading into difficulties on 
the sardine situation. With the market for Maine 
packs trending upwards and comparatively little avail- 
able for prompt shipment, many distributors have per- 
mitted their stocks to run down considerably, and see 
little possibility of replenishing them to take care of 
their spring trade unless the pack should show a sudden 
spurt. California sardines have come in for better buy- 
ing, with packers quoting $3.60 for 1s ovals in tomato 
sauce, f. o. b. canneries. 


Stringless Beans Slow—While the pack of string- 
less beans in the South is reported at an end, the mar- 
ket has thus far failed to show and definite recovery. 
Prompt shipment stocks are still available down to 95c 
per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery, with extra standards com- 
manding a premium of 10c to 15c per dozen over this 
figure. There has been a little buying interest in stand- 
ard 10s at $5.00 per dozen, f. o. b. cannery. 


Tuna—With jobbers receiving stocks of new pack 
on their future contracts, the local market is adequately 
supplied with this fish for the first time in several 
weeks. The market undertone remains strong, reflect- 
ing the firm market prevailing on the Coast, but there 
is no longer the pressure to pick up odd lots on spot, and 
prices are more in line with replacement values. 


Asparagus—There was a quiet inquiry for Cali- 
fornia asparagus reported locally during the week. 
While canners’ stocks are reported to be rather small, 
jobbers believe that there are sufficient supplies avail- 
able to carry the industry through to the start of the 
1928 canning season, and so are not rushing into the 
market for additional stocks. Prices are fairly steady 
on all grades. 


Pineapple—Spot trading is seasonably active, with 
the market on spot showing a well-sustained tone on 
both sliced and crushed. Buying for Coast shipment 
was not of important proportions, distributors in most 
instances being well covered on their current needs. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Weather Bright and Cool in Chicago— Buyers of 
Canned Peas Not Enthused Over Reports of Pack 
of 1927—Canned Corn Held Firmly— 
Everyone Puzzled Over 
Tomatoes 


ENERAL—We are enjoying bright and cool 

weather at this time in Chicago, and it makes 

life worth living. Conditions of business are less 
depressing and everybody seems disposed to be cheer- 
ful and full of energy and activity. 

The brokers are working hard, but the buyers are 
not responding freely to their efforts, and closing of 
ene and important sales are somewhat diffi- 
cult. 

Canned Peas—Buyers have been considering the 
report of the pack of peas for 1927 and have not en- 
thused. They hold that there was packed enough peas 
to supply the regular demand for a year, and that there 
were several millions of cases of the 1926 pack carried 
over as a surplus, and that the market is to the extent 
of that surplus, whatever it is, overstocked. 

Dollar peas are said to be easier to find than they 
were before the output for 1927 was announced, and 
there are even rumors to the effect that the dollar price 
has been shaded a little, in several small transactions, 
to close out the remainder of packs and close up the 
canneries where the goods are held or stored. 

There has been established a large consumption of 
canned peas in two or three years past, and good 
judges claim that the carried over surplus from the 
1926 pack is insignificant. 

Canned Corn—This article continues to be held 
firmly at the advanced prices and there is but little of- 
fering at the present prices. No standard grade can- 
ned corn is being offered by the canners of the Central 
West at any price, and most all the corn canners are 
disposed to withhold further offerings until they can 
fill all their future sales, and then they promise to go 
on the markets with their brokers and engineer clean- 
ups. 

The samples of canned corn of the new pack of 
1927 which I have seen show excellent quality. I have 
seen samples from the Marshall Canning Co., Mar- 
shaltown, Iowa; the Grimes Canning Co., of Grimes, 
Iowa; the Reece Canning Co., of Waldron, Indiana; the 
Brass Conning Co., of Petersburg, IIl., and all were of 
excellent quality. If any cannery chooses to send me 
a few cans of their 1927 pack by parcels post to room 
409, at, 208 N. Wells street, Chicago, I will carefully 
examine the quality, and if it is good will be pleased to 
say so in this column, mentioning the cannery by name 
and specifying the points of excellence. If the quality 
is not desirable I will not say anything. 

Canned Tomatoes—Everyone is puzzled over the 
outlook for canned tomatoes, and the wise ones are all 
at sea. The prices in Maryland and Virginia have de- 
clined 214c a dozen since last week, and are now quoted 
at 6714c for standard 2s and $1.10 for standard 3s, 
f. 0. b. cars in those states, which is demoralizing and 
— incomprehensible to the buyers and brokers as 
well. 
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Buyers claim that there must be an enormous pack 
of tomatoes in the past, and that, though there was no 
surplus carried over, it is going to be hard to sustain 
the market price, owing to the heavy Eastern output. 

News Items—I sampled some 16-ounce cans of 
fruit salad which Durand, McNeill & Horner Co., 
wholesale grocers of Chicago, are marketing under 
their famous Non-Such Brand. It was packed in Cali- 
fornia of assorted fruits, peaches, pears, pineapple, 
cherries, red and white, and apricots. It was packed in 
California sherry wine syrup containing, so the label 
said, 12 per cent alcohol, and was the most delicious 
article in the way of a fruit salad I ever came in con- 
tact with. 

The fruit was, of course, in pieces and slices. Some 
other fellows and some ladies helped me to sample it, 
and they ate principally of the fruits, of which I ate 
some, but they overlooked the gravy or syrup, and I 
lapped it all up with a spoon after they had retired 
from the inspection. The syrup reminded me of an old- 
fashioned Kentucky mint julep, and tasted like a 
letter from home reads. You know, or do you, that I 
was born in Kentucky, and was raised on mint juleps 
after I was weaned? 

Knowest thou the land where the julep was born? 
Where the mint yields its breath to the spirit of corn; 
Where the ice in the glass makes a musical sound, 

And the straw shrieks aloud when the bottom is found. 

I understand that the price of the fruit salad is 
$4.50 a dozen cans, and it is worth it. 

Each can bears an inscription on the label to the 
effect that it is packed under a permit from the Federal 
and State Prohibition authorities and has been in- 
spected and passed for sale legally. 


| THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘‘The Canning Trade.” 


No Frost Yet—Shipping the Goods—Demand for To- 
matoes Fairly Steady—Single Cars the Fashion— 
Smallest Holdings in Years—Bonded Ware- 
houses at Hand—Many Discouraged 
Over Tomato Canning 


Springfield, Mo., Oct. 27, 1927. 


EATHER—No general killing frost as yet. No 
W rainfall reported in any part of the Ozark pack- 
ing district during the past week. All this 

means the weather conditions are simply ideal. 

Shipments—Here and there throughout the Ozarks 
canners are still busy getting out shipments of toma- 
toes in carlots. Most sales made by canners in the 
Ozarks are on condition of shipment as soon as goods 
are made ready, either during canning season or as soon 
as possible thereafter. Canners generally do not look 
with favor on sales made for delayed shipment. Very 
few canners will consider selling that way. 

New Business—There is a fairly steady demand 
for canned tomatoes in carload lots, and some sales are 
being made each business day, but the total volume is 
not large. Most sales of tomatoes are in single carlots, 
but just now and then some jobber will take on from 
three to five carlots, and generally request the canner 
to split up the shipment so same will cover about a 
thirty-day period. Some canners will take business 
this way, but most canners don’t seem inclined to con- 
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firm sales at prevailing prices, unless such sales are for 
immediate or prompt shipment. 


Prices—There has been no change in market prices 
on tomatoes during the past week. The good, depend- 
able, experienced tomato canners continue to hold their 
prices firm, 1s, 2s, 214, 3s and 10s standards, 50c, 80c, 
$1.10, $1.25, $3.75 per dozen, f. o. b. shipping points. 
The smaller tomato canners who usually pack tomatoes 
in only one size can, or sometimes in 1s and 2s stand- 
ards, and with very light holdings, continue to confirm 
an occasional sale of these sizes at 47!4c and 75c fac- 
tory point. There has been some sales of tomatoes in 
No. 2 cans from the Ozark district at 7214c per dozen, 
factory point, but reliable information comes to us that 
there is considerable irregularity in quality and fill of 
these tomatoes, so after all this is not as good trade 
as would be a good No. 2 standard H. P. tomato at 75c 
to 80c per dozen. In our many years of experience and 
close business relations with the canned tomato indus- 
try we are frank to express our opinion that the jobbing 
grocer who is not providing freely for his requirements 
of canned tomatoes for many months ahead, is simply 
sleeping on his opportunity. Tomato canners generally 
contend that it makes but little difference so far as the 
jobbers’ profit on canned tomatoes is concerned whether 
these tomatoes are bought low or high—the contention 
is that the jobbing grocers only add about a certain 
per cent of profit over and above their delivered cost, no 
matter what the jobbers pay for their canned tomatoes. 
If the canner is correct in his surmise, he cannot under- 
stand why it is that the average jobbing grocer con- 
tinues to “hammer” down the prices on canned toma- 
toes, and when the buyers know that the canner is sus- 
taining a loss, instead of a profit. . 

Canners’ Holdings—The tomato canners of the 
Ozarks are holding, unsold, at this date, the smallest 
number of cars that they have held for a number of 
years at this time in the year. The tomatoes that will 
be carried into the winter months will be in firmer 
hands than ever before, and it is expected that prices 
will be held more uniform than has been the case for 
the past two or three years. 


Winter Storage—We find here and there canners 
who have put their limited holdings of canned tomatoes 
into their warehouses for the winter, and this class of 
canners would not care to confirm any orders today for 
prompt or November shipment 2s standard tomatoes, 
even at 80c factory points. As a general thing when a 
canner stores away his tomatoes for the winter, he is 
then an indifferent seller until the opening of business 
next year. 

Bonded Warehouses—The establishing of bonded 
warehouses in different parts of the Ozark packing dis- 
trict is proving a convenience, and perhaps a benefit to 
canners who take advantage of the warehouse priv- 
ilege. 

Green Beans—There has been several sales of 
green beans in carlots during the past week, No. 2 size 
cut stringless, at 95c to $1.00, factory points. Very 
closely sold up on beans at this date. 

Blackberries—There are no carlots obtainable in 
the Ozarks. Just a few odds and ends in No. 2 cans, 
which can be bought for shipment in cars with No. 2 
standard tomatoes. 


Canned Apples—Just a few cars of No. 10 stand- 
ard apples obtainable in our district—lowest price $4.00 
per dozen, factory points. The apple pack is very lim- 
ited, due to the almost total failure of the apple crop. 
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Next Year—We have put the question to a number 
of tomato canners as to what they intend to do next 
year. Several of these canners have been frank to ex- 
press themselves in stating that they have had all they 
want of the tomato canning business. This is not at all 
surprising when one stops to consider that perhaps the 
canner has lost money in packing tomatoes three years 
in succession. Just a limited number of tomato canners 
have stated that they will operate their canning plants 
again next year, but they have not yet decided as to the 
probable extent of their acreage. There is another class 
of tomato canners who cannot make up their minds this 
early as to what they will do next year, but it is safe to 
say that quite a few of them are out of the tomato can- 
ning business entirely, for they cannot continue after 
having sustained losses on their packs for three seasons 
in succession. There are indications now that a good 
many canning factories will stand idle in the Ozarks 
next year. 


CORN LIKES ITS PLANT FOOD BEST “IN THE 
HILL MIXED WITH THE SOIL” 


HAT effect do various methods of applying fer- 

tilizers for corn have on development of roots? 

Bacterial action? Germination? Early action? 
Germination? Early growth? Maturity? Quality? 
Answers for these questions were sought in extensive 
investigations conducted at the Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and were recently reported in Re- 
search Bulletin No. 104. This research was done by 
Frederick B. Smith and represents an important phase 
of the work done under the fellowship established at 
Iowa State College by the northern division of the Soil 
Improvement Committee of the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation. 

Should Be Thoroughly Mixed 


The results of field studies showed that the great- 
est development of both the primary and secondary 
roots was obtained when the fertilizers were applied 
in the hill thoroughly mixed with the soil and in an area 
large enough to prevent any retardation of germina- 
tion. It was assumed that these conditions would be 
obtained by applying the fertilizer so that it would be 
thoroughly mixed with a layer of soil 3 or 4 inches 
wide, 10 to 12 inches long,.and 1 inch deep, and then 
placing the seed in the center of the layer. 

The field tests showed positive evidence of injuri- 
ous effect when the fertilizer was applied in direct con- 
tact with the seed. Germination of the seed and devel- 
opment of the temporary roots were retarded when the 
fertilizers were applied one inch below the seed, which 
apparently was due to a lack of moisture, as this effect 
was not observed in the greenhouse with an optimum 
supply of moisture. Other studies on this phase of the 
problem showed that under greenhouse conditions when 
the fertilizers were not placed in contact with the seed 
the retardation of germination was negligible. 

Avoiding Injury to Seed 

In these experiments three fertilizer analyses were 
used—2-12-2, 0-12-2 and 0-12-0. It was found that 
2-12-2 and 0-12-2 had a greater effect on the develop- 
ment of both primary and secondary roots of corn than 
0-12-0. The 0-12-0 had less retarding effect on germi- 
nation than the 2-12-2 or 0-12-2 when all were applied 
either in contact or below the seed, but there was no 
retarding effect from any of the fertilizers when they 
were applied at the sides. 
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In the greenhouse experiments the 2-12-2 and 
0-12-2 applied in the hill and mixed with the soil de- 
creased nitrate production and lowered the nitrifying 
power of the soil for several days after the fertilizers 
were applied. Although the field experiments on this 
phase are not complete, they indicate that different 
effects may be produced when a crop is grown on the 
soil instead of under conditions prevailing in the green- 


house. 
Stimulation of Seedlings 


In the studies on germination it was observed that 
though small applications of certain fertilizers retarded 
germination, the subsequent growth of the seedlings 
was stimulated. 


From the field studies the general conclusion is 
reached that the desirable effects of fertilizer on corn, 
such as early growth, early maturity, increased yields 
and quality, are correlated with the root growth, and 
that the greatest development of the primary and sec- 
ondary temporary and permanent roots is obtained 
when the fertilizers are applied in the hill properly 
mixed with the soil. 


NEW MERCHANDISING IDEA OFFERS WIDER 
CANNED FRUIT SALES 


E have just received from the California Pack- 

ing Corporation a particularly interesting and 

instructive Del Monte mailing piece. We say 
“instructive” because it contains such a worth-while 
retail merchandising idea. 


This new plan of selling, which might be entitled 
“More Business on Each Variety,” will be backed by a 
considerable part of Del Monte advertising this year. 
Briefly, it is based on the fact that the term “canned 
fruit business” is much too general for present day use 
and not in keeping with modern merchandising prin- 
ciples. In place of it, the manufacturer, the broker, the 
jobber and the retailer should all talk in terms of 
canned apricot business, canned pear business, canned 
pineapple business. Specializing individually on each 
variety will increase the combined volume of all. 


Thousands of retailers are already today seeing 
the success of the policy—and realizing its advantages 
in their own business. Its effectiveness comes from one 
point—human nature. Every retailer knows how many 
of his customers get in a rut in their purchases. Women 
buy their favorite canned fruit items. about every so 
often. But too often they forget the other varieties. 


If a woman is accustomed to buying only canned 
peaches, the wise grocer suggests, in between times, 
each of the other varieties. If Mrs. Smith is in the 
store several. days after buying Del Monte peaches, he 
does not assume that her “canned fruit” purchase is 
the only one she will make for some time to come. He 
makes it a point to suggest that the distinctive, tart 
flavor of Del Monte apricots will give welcome variety 
to many ordinary dishes. He mentions the simple, deli- 
cious salads that can be made with Del Monte pears. 
He reminds her how Del Monte pineapple lends itself 
so easily and quickly to any number of tempting des- 
serts and salads. Or he calls her attention to the un- 
usual flavor and delicacy of Del Monte De Luxe plums 
and what a novel treat they are, particularly as a 
breakfast fruit. In most cases Mrs. Smith makes an 


entirely new purchase—and the grocer gets entirely 
new sales. 
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In line with this policy, Del Monte advertising this 
year is making a special effort to develop a wider use 
of each of these varieties. Many of them are being 
featured as distinct items rather than part of a general 
canned fruit line. Del Monte apricots represent a par- 
ticularly good example of this work—and an excellent 
opportunity for developing this variety idea. This year 
Del Monte apricots are being specifically advertised by 
themselves through millions of strong, colorful maga- 
zine pages. They are not only being displayed, but new 
uses are also being suggested—not only in the usual 
salads and desserts—but with meats, with poultry. 
with omelets, with ham and eggs, in gelatin, etc. 

Each of these new uses means new sales—each is 
making millions of housewives more open to the sug- 
gestion of using this particular fruit. The novel flavor 
of Del Monte apricots is another good reason for their 
growing popularity. Already apricots are the second 
largest California canned fruit item—and not only 
should they bring every dealer a big business this year. 
but should continue to grow in favor. 


GLASS IN GOODS NOT DANGEROUS 


E take pleasure in publishing the following let- 
ter, as it makes a much needed correction. 
Newcastle-Upon-Tigue (England), 
October 11th, 1927. 
Dear Sir: 

We were interested in reading your issue of June 
20th of this year, in the report of the lecture by Pro- 
fessor Fellers. 

In it he made reference to the prejudice against 
glass containers in a paragraph worded as follows: 

“Although British foreign investigators (18) 
have called attention to the presence of glass par- 
ticles in foods packed in glass, they also report 
that certain foods may dissolve arsenic, lead or 
boric acid from the glass, thus: creating further 
objections. Until these results have beeen ade- 
quately checked in this country we cannot but 
believe that there is no great danger arising from 
the use of modern glass containers in the food 
packing industry.” 

We would draw your attention to the fact that our 
chemists here investigated the charge of so-called glass 
particles in glass containers. We found that the par- 
ticles complained of were such as are normally found 
in ordinary atmospheric dust. 

The results of our investigations were passed to 
the Ministry of Health and the work of the Govern- 
ment analysts confirmed our finding. 

In the Annual Report of the Chief Medical Adviser, 
Sir George Newman, to the Minister of Health for 1926, 
the following reference to this matter occurs: 

“Recalling Dr. Hancock’s report on the occur- 
rence of glass fragments in food packed in glass, 
Sir George says: ‘Dr. Hancock shows that glass 
particles are not infrequently present in foods 
packed in glass containers, but that when present 
these particles are usually in the form of fine pow- 
der and are of similar microscopic dimensions to 
particles of silica, slag, etc., which constitute a 
high proportion of ordinary atmospheric dust. 
There is little evidence to show that such particles 
are connected with the use of glass containers, and 
there is no direct medical evidence which would 
justify the suggestion that they are capable of 
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producing injury when swallowed with the food.’ ” 
With the writer’s kind personal regards to Mr. 
Yours faithfully, 
For ANGUS WATSON & CO., LTD., 
J. Douglas Mitchell, 
General Manager (Manufacturing). 


COMMENTS IN REGARD TO THE 1927 BEAN CROP 


By F. G. FERRIN, 
Chief Inspector of the New York State Bean Shippers 
Association, Before Michigan Bean Jobbers’ 
Association, Detroit. 


Judge, 


E are well aware and none more so than the in- 

spectors, dealers, farmers and trade, that we 

have all passed in the last two years one of the 
worst crop years that could possibly be. It is a wonder 
that we are all here to hear it. 

Now we have, as I can see it, a very fine crop of 
white beans, not only in Michigan, but in New York 
State as well. The yield will be light, and I cannt see 
where we will have as many bushels as last year, but 
of far superior quality. It would seem to me that we 
have a year when we can bring back to the trade a 
quality of beans that will satisfy, and in order to do 
this all car lots should carry a certificate of inspection. 
It should not be difficult to do this if you are so inclined. 

This will be the year that the inspectors can get 
Paes some of their friendship lost through no fault of 
theirs. 

But don’t forget that this year we will not have the 
linens to contend with, but those damn splits. Please 
excuse the swear word, for I think in time this will be 
much stronger. I am sure that most of you have been 
advised by the canning trade that while they have been 
lenient the last year, that is over with on this crop. 

I have also heard a great deal of talk on the ma- 
chinery that is being made now that can make beans 
hand-picked on this crop. Don’t fool yourself! There 
is only one way to make hand-picked beans and that is 
by picking them, and don’t forget that they will have 
to be handled like a new-born babe to avoid splits. 
Guess you will have to go back to padding your elevator 
spouts. We must remember those shivering days. 

We all know that the trade is bare of beans, and 
they will want a lot of beans, and when they receive 
their first shinment of choice hand-picked beans, it will 
mean many times doubling their second order. Now 
don’t think for a moment that the trade will take any- 
thing you ship them, because they were so poor the last 
two years. 

Now we have heard a great deal about the farmer 
—that he should have help in carrying his crops, by the 
government. Let the farmers’ organizations get after 
their senators and congressmen and ask that the tariff 
be increased. That will soon straighten out the diffi- 
culty about foreign beans. Let’s take care of Amer- 
ican-made goods first. 


FANK D. SMITH DEAD 


RANK D. SMITH, president of the Springville 

(N. Y.) Canning Co., died Tuesday morning, Oct. 

25th, after a long illness. The funeral was held 
from his home in Springville on Thursday afternoon 
of this week. 

Mr. Smith was well known in the canning industry 


and his death will cause keen regret in a wide circle of 
friends. 


THE 


One Out OF Twelve 


Eleven months of 
preparation -- 


One month of oper- 


ation -- 


That’s the Pea Canner. 


Peas must be canned when they are ready 


—delays are fatal to good quality. Pea 
canning machinery must operate the clock 
around in pea canning time. ~ 


Anderson-Barngrover Cookers are always 
ready for service. One month or twelve, 
it’s all the same to A-B. 


A-B Cookers have successfully operated 
on peas for several seasons. Their per- 
formance is proof of their success. 


Let us tell you how A-B Cookers will pay 
for themselves in your plant. 


N.B.: Have you seen the A-B Cooker- 
logue, ‘‘The Story of Canned Peas’’? It’s 
a movie. May we show it to you in 
your own Office? 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dfilon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 
All are welcome. 


o> 0c 0 


Dom 0c 


SOME COW 
A teacher in a grammar school wished to impress 
on her pupils the value of originality, so she said: 
ai repeat these sentences after me in your own 
words: 


bee ‘I see the cow. The cow is pretty. The cow can 

run.’” 
Johnny replied: “Lamp de cow. De cow is dere. 

Ain’t she a beaut. An’ say, baby, she sure kin step!” 


A LESSON LEARNED 

Little Jane was seerely reprimanded by her 
mother for saying devil. 

The following Sunday when the little Miss re- 
turned from Sunday school her mother said: “What 
was the lesson about today?” 

“Why, mother,” said Jane, “it was about our Lord 


a tempted by—by—by—the gentleman that keeps 
e 


THE QUESTION ANSWERED 


Several college presidents were discussing what 
they would do after they retired. What would they be 
fit for, was the question. 

“Well.” said one, of them, “I don’t know that I’d 
be fit for anything, but I know what I’d like to do. I’d 
like to be superintendent of an orphan asylum, so I’d 
never get any letters from parents.” 

“T’ve a much better ambition,” exclaimed another. 
“T want to be warden of a penitentiary. The alumni | 
never come back to visit.’”—Harper’s. 


BE CAREFUL 

“T don’t want any callers this afternoon,” said the 
business man to the office boy, “If they say their busi- 
ness is important, just tell them that’s what they all 
say. ” 
That diane a lady called and insisted on seeing 

“T am his wife,” she exclaimed. 

“That’s what they all say,” said the office boy. 


him. 


ALL WRONG 
“Anyone could tell by looking at you that your par- 
ents came from Ireland.” 
“My parents did not come from Ireland,” said Pat. 
“Come on, don’t try to fool me, your face shows 
your parents came from Ireland.” 
“They did not,”’ said Pat, “they are in Ireland yet.” 


HARD WORKER 
Visitor—How long has that office boy worked for 
you? 9”? 
Boss—About four hours. 
Visitor—Four hours! Why, I hone he had been 
here for a long time. 
Boss—Oh, yes, he has been here for nine years. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 

Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 
BASKETS, Picking. 

BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., !nc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 

Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 

BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 

Paper Products. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

BOXING MACHINES. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. ° 


Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 
BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams, Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 


THE BUYER’S GUIDE: 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 

CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 

veyors. 

Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 

Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 

VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controilers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, II. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. 

Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers. Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 


Berlin-Chapmean Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. 

Cooker Filers. 

CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


See 


See Corn 
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CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

eg String Bean. See String "Dene 

cy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 


Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
e Seamin chines. 
ORYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. : 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. ee 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 


The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Beltiuase 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and En 2 tt 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. vo 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 

metically sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &e. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlera’ 


Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co.,, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 

FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Ete. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 

FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Sup 

GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfre. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Generators, Electric. See Motors. ’ 


= 
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GLASS-LINED TANKS. 


Pfaudler Co., N. 
e-Sells Corp., cago. 
arrs. 
Gravity Carriers ee 
See Cleaning and 


Green Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea — 
Grading Machinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


Saxketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins 
-Sells Corp., cagu. 
wareities. Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 
ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Baw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudier Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
w. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Feed H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 
LABEL 
t Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. _ 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, 5 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, 
U. S. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 


tt Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
yp eed Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. — 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
lin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
ee Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Zdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
kers’ Cans. ee Cans. 
Pails’ Tubs, Btc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Binclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 

w. Ermold Co., New York City. 
e4 Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


PEA AND BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Spracue-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


THE BUYER’S GUIDE 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp.. Chicago. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Alr, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 


Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 
nery Supplies. 


SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem? N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 
chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., apes. Wis. 


Huntley Mfg. Co.. Brocton. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 
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SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. ; 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 

vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

ansen Cang. Mch. Corp., arburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. An 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. 

Regulators. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. — 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 

WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


See Speed 


WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner, 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Designed for slitting a metal 
strip up to approximately .045’’ 
in thickness. By opening and 
closing space between cutters 
any desired width can be obtain- 
ed up to 12’’. Endless lengths 
ean be run thru true and ac- 
curate without burs. Cutters are 
made by the well known tool 
makers Brown & Sharpe. F 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Z 
Slaysman” Junior Slitt j 
i 


VEGETABLES, FRUITS, SEAFOODS OR MILK 


Packed in 
CONTINENTAL CANS 


Always please discriminating Cooks and Chefs 


CLEARING® 


\ 
On the botto | 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


“Now from Coast to Coast” 
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